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REPORTING TO YOUR BOSS 


It’s important not only to recognize 


but to anticipate—his informational needs 


HOW TO WRITE BETTER LETTERS 


Too few business letters succeed 


in saving “what comes naturally” 


MAKING EMPLOYEES’ WORK 
MORE INTERESTING 


Can management counteract monotony 
and restlessness on the job? 











“This | Believe...” 


Motivation — In Reverse 


By Paul Cifrino 


oo WE ASSUME that people really don’t 
want to work and somehow must be 
“motivated” by sugar-coated pills, we not 
only injure their sense of integrity but do 
some of the very harm we are trying to 
avoid. There is an instinctive caution that 
makes people distrust techniques of manipu- 
lation when these are brought to bear on 
basic values. 

In attempting to strike deep into the heart 
of a worker with the same kind of method 
that works so splendidly to sell toothpaste, 
we may overlook an important distinction: 
When it comes to toothpaste, the worker 
does not really care. But when it is a matter 
of a man’s work—bearing on so much of his 
rational nature and so much of his daily 
life—then he must be treated like a man. 
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REPORTING 


TO 
YOUR 














There are times when “no news” 
isn’t good news—and when 
silence isn’t golden. 


I THERE a “right” time to tell the 
boss bad news? Should the boss 
be bothered with a problem after it’s 
already been solved? Are there ever 
times when it serves the boss’s best 
interests to shield him from unfavor- 
able reports? 
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These questions plague every 
supervisor at some time or other, 
and while there’s no “one best way” 
to handle each situation, there is 
widespread agreement on the im- 
portance of keeping a boss properly 
informed. However capable he may 





be, no executive can operate effi- 
ciently unless he knows what’s go- 
ing on. And since one of the most 
logical sources of information for 
any boss is his subordinates, the ob- 
vious solution to the problem is 
simply to pass the needed informa- 
tion from the subordinates to the 
boss. It sounds simple enough, and 
it should be fairly simple, except 
for two major complications. 


The first complication is that 
communications to the boss almost 
invariably accentuate the positive, 
while troublesome news tends to get 
swept underneath the office rug. 
Much of the bad news, of course, 
gets lost in the shuffle because 
people naturally hate to report un- 
pleasant information, especially to 
their superiors. They just don’t want 
to risk criticism, especially if the 
bad news is the result of their mis- 
takes. 


But fear isn’t the only thing that 
causes people to hold back bad 
news from the boss. Once a man 
gets promoted up the line, there 
seems to be a general tendency to 
protect him from disturbing infor- 
mation and place him in a mana- 
gerial ivory tower. Perhaps the 
people under the boss feel that any- 
thing that will reflect on his judg- 
ment or performance shouldn’t be 
brought to his attention. This mis- 
guided sense of loyalty may cause 
subordinates to either withhold bad 
news entirely or else sugar-coat the 
information to make it palatable. 


Often, the more popular a boss is, 
the more likely he is to be insulated 
from information that may upset 
him or imply criticism of his leader- 
ship. 

The second complication is that 
supervisors aren’t always clear on 
what they should be reporting up- 
ward. Obviously the boss doesn’t 
want — or need — to know about 
everything his subordinates are do- 
ing. So the main problem, as far 
as the individual supervisor is con- 
cerned, is to pick and choose from 
the information that falls within that 
broad twilight zone between “rou- 
tine” and “urgent.” In many cases, 
the supervisor’s past experience and 
job know-how will dictate what he 
reports to the boss. Often, too, the 
boss will solve part of the problem 


himself by requesting specific infor- 


mation. Because situations vary 
from job to job, it’s difficult to es- 
tablish a set of strict rules for re- 
porting to a superior. But as a mat- 
ter of general practice, a report of 
some kind is in order under the fol- 
lowing conditions: 


When a report is in order 


1. When the supervisor or mana- 
ger makes an important decision 
that will directly affect his superior, 
even though the decision is a legiti- 
mate part of the supervisor’s respon- 
sibility. 

The boss expects his managers to 
make their own decisions, and 
rightfully so, but he still needs to 
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be posted on what action they have 
taken in solving a problem. Not be- 
cause he necessarily wants to check 
their decision—although he may do 
that too—but more often he simply 
wants to know what’s going on. The 
supervisor should remember that his 
decision, sooner or later, becomes 
the boss’s responsibility, and as 
such, his superior has a right to 
know what action was taken. Fur- 
thermore, the boss may, in turn, 
have to report the matter up the 
line. 

2. When the manager or super- 
visor needs help in making a key de- 
cision or solving a tough problem. 

If his subordinates need any as- 
sistance in completing an assign- 
ment or carrying out any phase 
of their responsibilities, the boss 
should know about it. This is part 
of the boss’s job—to help out if 
necessary. Supervisors and mana- 
gers should remember that their 
boss already has been through the 
mill and is familiar with most of 
the problems they face. And just as 
their decisions reflect upon the boss, 
their problems, if unsolved, eventu- 
ally become the boss’s problems, 
too. 

3. When somebody has made a 
mistake or the supervisor anticipates 
trouble. 

The boss depends upon super- 
visors and managers to bring mis- 
takes, even “boners,” to his atten- 
tion. Not only do errors have a habit 
of winding up in the boss’s lap, but 
they usually can’t be corrected until 
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they are brought out into the open 
and examined objectively. The 
supervisor can’t always anticipate 
these problems, but he can train 
an eye on the danger spots and keep 
his boss posted. This often spot- 
lights problems before they develop 
into full-scale departmental head- 
aches. 

4. When anything outstanding or 
unusual happens that the boss 
should know about. 

The boss should never be caught 
out on a limb or left to wonder 
what’s going on. If something out of 
the ordinary occurs in the super- 
visor’s department, he should pass 
this information on to his immediate 
superior. It may not spell trouble, 
and the boss may not have to take 
any action, but the chances are he 
will find the information helpful in 
future planning. This particularly 
applies to any major suggestions or 
recommendations that may improve 
efficiency or save money. 

Sometimes the supervisor should 
volunteer to “put it in writing” after 
an important meeting with the boss. 
This may be in order, for example, 
when a new procedure or way of op- 
erating has been decided upon. Or 
the boss may need certain facts that 
were presented by the supervisor 
to support a recommendation to top 
management, or to incorporate in a 
letter. Putting it in writing also gives 
the supervisor a chance to reinforce 
or further develop certain facts or 
arguments he has already presented 
orally to his boss. 





How to report 


Once the supervisor has made up 
his mind that something should be 
reported to the boss, the next step 
is to decide how to report. Ob- 
viously any news that is extremely 
bad or important almost automati- 
cally falls into the emergency cate- 
gory. In such a case, the supervisor 
will probably pick up the telephone 
and call his boss directly or else 
report in person. But since most in- 
formation is not so urgent, the 
supervisor will have to decide the 
best way to make the report. Should 
it be oral or written, formal or in- 
formal? Regardless of the method 
the supervisor chooses, it helps if 
he follows the basic rules of good 
reporting. Here are five suggestions 
for going about it: 

1. Make certain you have all the 
needed facts before making the re- 
port. Double check all the facts and 
weed out hearsay. Sometimes a mis- 
leading report can cause more harm 
than no report at all—especially if 
it influences the boss to make a 
wrong decision. 

2. Organize the information as 
best you can. It may be a good idea 
to put new and significant develop- 
ments at the beginning of the report, 
where the boss has less chance of 
overlooking them. 

3. Be concise, but complete. One 
of the shortest, complete reports to 
come out of the World-War-II 
mountain of red tape consisted of 
just four words: “Sighted sub, sank 


same.” Obviously, few reports can 
be wrapped up in half a dozen 
words, but short ones are always in 
style. 

4. Use simple, easy-to-under- 
stand language. Don’t lapse into 
“officialese,” or deliberately try to 
ornament your writing style. In their 
preoccupation with the fine points of 
grammar, some managers would 
rather muffle their meaning than end 
a sentence with a preposition—not 
unlike the college freshman who 
wrote about his girl friend: “I never 
stop worrying as to with whom she’s 
kicking up her heels now.” In busi- 
ness reports, the boss is more con- 
cerned with clarity and accuracy 
than with prose. 

5. Attach any supporting ma- 
terials that may help the boss see 
the picture more clearly. He may 
pass them on to his superior, if he 
thinks it’s necessary, or file them for 
his own information. In either case, 
the source material will be there if 
it’s needed. 


Making recommendations 


Accuracy, objectivity, and read- 
ability are only part of the story, 
however, when it comes to keeping 
one’s superior properly informed. 
These three qualities may be enough 
for good newspaper reporting, but 
the boss needs more than just a rou- 
tine accounting of facts. When he 
says, “Let me hear from you on 
this,” he often means that he wants 
your opinion—or, very often, your 
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recommendations. As a rule, the 
higher the management job, the 
more decisions it entails, and the 
more necessary it becomes to dele- 
gate some of them. It isn’t always 
possible, or even desirable, to make 
an unequivocal recommendation on 
a problem; sometimes the best one 
can do is formulate the alternative 
solutions. But few bosses want to 
be left to make the choice every 
time, and the manager who rarely, 
if ever, hazards a clear-cut recom- 
mendation, but consistently reports 
in terms of “alternatives,” may be 
guilty of buck passing. 


Common pitfalls 

There are a number of pitfalls to 
watch out for in reporting to a 
superior. Here are some of the more 
common ones: 

1. Failure to consider the boss's 
preferences and needs. The boss 
may prefer periodic personal reports 
to written ones. He may lean toward 
a greater or lesser degree of for- 
mality. Some executives like to see 
comparisons pointed up visually 
with bar charts, graphs, and other 
devices, and make use of them in 
their own reports; others may con- 
sider them mere “window dressing.” 
One boss expects complete details; 
another wants the briefest possible 
outline of the salient facts. In any 
case, the boss often has good 
reasons for his preferences, and the 
supervisor should tailor his reports 
to meet them. 

2. “Me-too” reporting. Once a 


supervisor has found out what kind 
of reports the boss receives from 
other subordinates, he may hew 
strictly to the line, avoiding any 
original ideas or suggestions that in 
any way would disturb the status 
quo. The me-too report is like an 
echo chamber, filled with elaborate 
variations of the boss’s own words 
and most of his own thinking. The 
subordinate who falls into this type 
of reporting virtually becomes a yes- 
man on paper. 

3. Attempts to crowd too many 
topics in one report. It’s important 
to be selective if the main purpose 
of a report is to get an answer, to 
get action on a specific question, or 
to emphasize a particular point. If 
the report is cluttered up with inci- 
dentals, or seeks answers to too 
many side questions, the reader’s at- 
tention will be distracted from the 
main issue. In other words, the 
writer should discriminate where 
important questions are involved. 
By the same token, he should ac- 
cumulate in the case of less import- 
ant or incidental ones. The boss 
doesn’t want to be bothered with 
a separate report or conversation 
about every idea or question that 
has no particular urgency, even 
though it’s something that should 
come to his attention at some point. 
The best thing to do is to make a 
note of the incidentals and bring 
them up at a propitious point in 
your next conversation with the 
boss. Or you might cover them from 
time to time in a single, informal 





memo—which is a good time-saver. 

4. Preoccupation with fixing the 
blame rather than with the problem 
itself. If something has gone wrong 
in the supervisor’s department, the 
responsibility for it is his, in the final 
analysis, since responsibility goes 
hand in hand with delegated author- 
ity. Just as the supervisor’s boss must 
ultimately be responsible for the 
supervisor’s actions, the supervisor, 
in turn, must be responsible for his 
subordinates’ performance. How- 
ever it’s camouflaged, the self-justi- 
fying report is usually recognizable 
for what it is. 

5. Failure to supply interim re- 
ports. Even when the boss asks to 
be kept posted on a given project, 
some subordinates fail to make any 
kind of report until something new 
and startling has happened. Yet 
there are times when a “no-prog- 
ress” report can be important, for 
lack of progress often calls for some 
action on the part of higher manage- 
ment. No news isn’t necessarily con- 
strued as good news by the boss. He 
shouldn’t have to wonder how things 
are progressing. 


Consider his responsibilities 


The essence of effective reporting 
is to develop concern for the boss’s 
responsibilities and an awareness of 
his needs. 

Instead of asking himself, “Is the 
boss likely to hear about this from 
anyone else?” the supervisor should 
ask, “Does the boss need to know 
about this?” If he is to know what 
and where to report, the supervisor 
must not only be clear on where his 
own responsibilities begin and end, 
but he must consider his boss’s ac- 
countability. He must answer to 
someone, too, higher up the line, 
and he should never be caught short 
on information he’s expected to 
have. 


If a supervisor follows good re- 
porting practices, but still isn’t 
managing to keep his superior ade- 
quately informed, it may be that 
his own channels of communication 
are snarled. If he isn’t getting ac- 
curate reports himself, from the 
people who report to him, he liter- 
ally won’t have what it takes to keep 
his boss in the know. —J. J. 


On the Art of Listening 


OUR LIVES would be longer and richer if we were to spend a 
greater share of them in the tranquil hush of thoughtful listen- 
ing. We are a noisy lot; and of what gets said among us, far 
more goes unheard and unheeded than seems possible. We have 
yet to learn on a grand scale how to use the wonders of speak- 
ing and listening in our own best interests and for the good of 
all our fellows. It is the finest art still to be mastered by men. 


—WENDELL JOHNSON 





By James Menzies Black 


Many people who speak easily and naturally 
become changed personalities when they have to say it on paper. 


O YOU KNOW what a cliché is? 

It is a stereotype, a common- 
place conversation piece, like “New 
York’s a wonderful place to visit, 
but I’d hate to live there,” or “It’s 
not the heat, it’s the humidity.” It 
is the prefabricated phrase, the 
ready-made set of words, packaged 
for instant use, that saves the 


speaker the trouble of thinking how 
to express an idea. Yet some people 
sprinkle their talk with clichés like— 
to fall back on a cliché—raisins in a 
rice pudding, with the result that 
you can anticipate almost everything 
they are going to say. 

Now, it is a strange thing, but 
many a person whose conversation 





is lively, imaginative, and stimulat- 
ing becomes a cliché expert the 
minute he gets near his pen or type- 
writer. His prose is studded with a 
curious and pompous mixture of 
quasi-legal phrasing, eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century mannerisms, and 
antique Latin ornamentations that 
are as out of place today as a gable 
on a modern split-level house. 

Evidently too many people regard 
letter writing, particularly business- 
letter writing, as some kind of 
formula. They have a supply of 
stock expressions which they keep 
in their inventory of words to requi- 
sition On appropriate occasions. 

Would you like to interview a 
cliché expert in the business-letter- 
writing field and get his opinion on 
the subject? 


Meet Mr. Bromide 


Oh, Mr. Bromide! I understand 
you are something of an authority 
on stilted letter writing. Could you 
give us a minute of your time to say 
how it is done? 

Mr. Bromide: Your esteemed 
favor of the tenth instant to hand 
and we beg to advise you that we 
will act favorably on your request. 

Question: Tell me, Mr. Bromide, 
when you must reply to a letter, how 
do you begin? 

Mr. B.: The speaker usually com- 
mences a letter of reply in the follow- 
ing manner: “Replying to yours of 
March 1, we beg to advise . . .” 
However, there are acceptable alter- 


nates, such as, “We wish to state 
that your letter of March 1 is before 
us,” or “Your letter of the first in- 
stant of March is on our desk.” 

Q.: Then you always refer to 
yourself in the plural? 

Mr. B.: Not always. Please find 
that we sometimes write in the third 
person, thus becoming the “writer.” 

Q.: Now, Mr. Bromide, if you 
enclose something in a letter would 
you say, “Enclosed is .. .” or “At- 
tached is.. .””? 

Mr. B.: My goodness, no! That’s 
much too easy! This writer makes a 
production of it. We would say, 
“Attached hereto . . .” or “Enclosed 
herewith. .. .” 

Q.: I notice you include many 
Latin phrases in your letters. Are 
you a student of Latin? 

Mr. B.: Never had a lesson in our 
life. But you are advised hereby that 
these phrases reveal that we are 
educated and they are impressive 
when the contents of our letters are 
duly noted. Therefore we utilize 
such legalistic lingo as “herewith,” 
“whereas,” “hereby,” whenever we 
can fit it in. The writer is also de- 
lighted when he can insert such 
actual snatches of Latin as “per,” 
“in re,” or “sine die” in a letter. 
They lend a certain tone, don’t you 
think? 

Q.: When you get to your closing 
remarks, how do you proceed? 

Mr. B.: Then we really go to 
town. We are as ‘umble as Uriah 
Heep. Phrases flow from our pen 





like, “Assuring you of our con- 
tinued interest, we beg to remain, 
Yours very truly,” or “We thank 
you in advance for your esteemed 
favor. Believe me, we are Yours 
sincerely.” 

Shall we thank Mr. Bromide and 
leave him to his letters? Obviously 
he is satisfied with his methods. His 
vast store of phrases, like a come- 
dian’s jokes, can be adapted to any 
occasion. Sometimes he may actu- 
ally be able to get a message in be- 
tween his notion-counter expres- 
sions, although the reader probably 
has to dig pretty deep to find it. The 
businessman who comes under Mr. 
Bromide’s influence will be compos- 
ing letters that sound like the post- 
card stereotype, “Arrived safely. 
Having wonderful time. Wish you 
were here.” 


Don’t be a stuffed shirt 
behind a postage stamp 


When you are writing to someone 
you are talking to him on paper. 
Why not use phrases or words that 
come naturally to you? It is a curi- 
ous thing, but we all show signs of 
Jekyll and Hyde when we write. 
Our objective seems to be to elimi- 
nate completely our personality 
from our prose. 

If you have trouble with your let- 
ters, ask yourself why. You have an 
adequate vocabulary. You have at 
your command the words you need 
to express yourself when you talk. 
Why can’t you put these same words 
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down on paper when you write a let- 
ter? Why do you freeze up, get tight 
and restricted? Nobody is asking 
you to be like the late Lord Chester- 
field, whose letters are considered 
a model of epistolatory style and 
elegance. All you have to do is 
be yourself—just talk to the other 
fellow through your fountain pen. 


You can improve your letters 


The chances are, you dictate to 
someone else. Now if she were the 
person to whom you were writing 
the letter, how would you say 
things? Talk to her just the way you 
would if she were the intended 


reader. With a little practice it soon 
becomes easy and natural, and you 
have found the answer to good let- 
ter writing. You are a flesh-and- 


blood personality in your written 
prose, not some stranger on verbal 
stilts, uneasy and mentally muscle 
bound. You are at home on paper. 

If you want to write a good letter, 
you can do it, but you must plan 
what you want to say and determine 
how you want to say it before you 
begin. Then after you have finished, 
read what you have written and cut 
away the unnecessary words, trite or 
stilted expressions, and clichés. Al- 
most immediately your letters will 
begin to improve and your prose will 
start to perk up. 

Here is a plan for self-improve- 
ment: 

1. Define your subject. The title 
of a book is its “come-on.” It is also 





an indication of its content. That is 
why an author tries so hard to select 
a provocative and interesting one. 
When you write a business letter, 
the reader wants to know your pur- 
pose immediately. Why not explain 
it in the opening sentences? That 
way you catch his interest and lead 
him on. If you hide your topic be- 
hind a thick hedge of preliminary 
statements, you are likely to lose 
your audience. 

2. Organize your material. Don’t 
just start dictating, for you are likely 
to ride off in all directions and 
completely confuse the _ reader. 
Think out what you want to say 
and organize your material logically. 
It may be best to jot down the main 
points you expect to cover before 
you begin. Some people, before they 
dictate a final draft, write out their 
letters in longhand, or at least parts 
of them, to make sure they have 
selected exactly the right words to 
convey their thoughts. Whatever you 
do, don’t scattershot your ideas, like 
giving conclusions in the opening 
paragraphs and then adding a few 
introductory remarks toward the 
end. If you do, your letter becomes 
sort of a tossed salad. 

A typical letter has a typical se- 
quence. It is: 

(a) The opening, in which you 
specify the subject about 
which you are writing; 

(b) Your introductory com- 
ments; 

(c) Your supporting facts; 


(d) Your conclusions and rec- 

ommendations. 

3. Be polite. Never put your bad 
temper in a stamped envelope. 
When you say something orally it 
can be forgotten or at least forgiven. 
When you put it in a letter it be- 
comes a written record, and law 
courts are full of people who got 
angry on a typewriter. Don’t tell 
anybody off in a letter, even if he 
deserves it. Abraham Lincoln had 
a habit of writing to people with 
whom he was annoyed, but he didn’t 
mail the letters. He kept them on 
his desk for a day or so and then 
rewrote them. Having released the 
steam of his anger in the first draft, 
his revisions were moderate and 
even-tempered. 


4. Make sure your letter is clear. 
A well-organized letter says what it 
wants to say. There is no double 
talk. So read your letters ever so 
carefully before yau sign them. 
Make certain they are not ambigu- 
ous or vaguely worded. If you are 
uncertain about the clarity of a par- 
ticular paragraph, why not try it out 
on someone else? If he does not 
quite understand your thought, you 
had better rewrite it. The best writers 
use simple, expressive words. They 
avoid polysyllables and the obscure, 
and they do not clutter their prose 
with technical phrases or abbrevia- 
tions. 

5. Keep it short. When you write 
a business letter, get to the point. 
Your letters are a request for an- 
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other person’s time. Make sure they 
don’t overstay their welcome. 


Clear thinking leads to 
clear writing 


A company in New London, 
Ohio, was attempting to get its 
workers to return to their jobs. A 
strike had been in effect for three 
weeks. So a series of letters had 
been sent to all the employees, urging 
them to vote to accept manage- 
ment’s wage offer at the next union 
meeting. This is the reply the di- 
rector of personnel received from 
one of the employees: 

Dear Tom. (Tom was the personnel 

director’s name) 

I did not want the union or the 
strike so I voted against the union 
and also the strike. A few weeks ago 
we looked up 26 members ready to go 
to work we went to C— D— to find out 
what to do, we never could locate him 
so it blowed over. You have written 
three letters to me, why don’t you 
call a meeting find out who is in- 
terested and what to do about it. 
Dont put my name in it, it sounds 
dangerous. If you call a meeting dont 
call it at the plant call it at some 
one house any where in New London. 


This is a pathetically laughable 
confusion of words, unpunctuated, 
inarticulate, and ungrammatical. Yet 
the writer does convey the general 
idea: “A back-to-work movement 
is dangerous, and although he and 
a number of his fellows are willing 
to resume their jobs, they don’t want 
any trouble.” When you analyze 
what the employee has said, his 
message is much clearer than many 
of the perfectly punctuated, gram- 
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matically precise letters that you re- 
ceive from business associates. 

This man, with hardly a fourth- 
grade education, was clear in his 
thoughts. He simply lacked the tech- 
nical ability to express them. There 
are many managers who have the 
technical ability to write but have 
not trained themselves to think in 
an orderly fashion. Their letters are 
even more confused, but the con- 
fusion is hidden behind a slick 
facade of good grammar. The letters 
sound all right, they just don’t say 
anything. 

Thinking clearly isn’t too difficult 
for anybody with ordinary intelli- 
gence. If you have the ability to 
reason logically you can do it under 
almost any circumstances, but you 
have to train yourself. Psychologists 
have found, for example, that initi- 
ally aviators are unable to do even 
simple sums when they are released 
from the effect of gravitation and 
float free in space. Fortunately, they 
can be trained to adjust themselves 
to new conditions. When they ac- 
custom themselves to a strange en- 
vironment, then ability to think 
normally quickly returns. 


Letter writing, or writing of any 
kind, may be an unfamiliar and un- 
natural mode of expression to you. 
But if you have the ability to reason, 
you can accustom yourself to a dif- 
ferent medium of communication. 
Actually, it can be stimulating and 
pleasant, for it gives you the oppor- 
tunity to develop your creative 





ability. All you have to do is take 
it easy, put yourself in the place of 
the person to whom you are writing, 
and then tell him what you want him 
to know. You have the words. You 
use them every day. You know how 
to spell the words—at least most of 
them—and when you don't, there 
is the dictionary. So what’s so hard 
about that? It is simply understand- 
ing what has to be written and in 
what sequence. 


Why not try for a little color? 


You are not a novelist, nor are 
you aiming at deathless prose. You 
are a practical man writing a busi- 
ness letter. But if you take time to 
consider how to make a phrase 
come alive, it will add something to 
your letters; it will lift them out of 
the routine. 

The business agent of a union, a 
flamboyant, picturesque character, 
had that talent, and his letters were 
passed around the offices of the 
companies with which he negotiated 
contracts. He had little education 
and his grammar wasn’t all that it 
could have been, but he made his 
points in highly colorful language 
that kept them from = slipping 
through the chinks of memory. 

On one occasion, after he had 
settled a contract with a certain 
company, he wrote to its president 
to say that he hoped both sides had 
the same interpretation of a certain 
section of the agreement. He con- 
cluded by warning, “If you try to 


slip something over on me there I’m 
going to make more noise than a 
jackass in a tin barn.” 

Not elegant phrasing, is it? But 
this agent left no doubt of his mean- 
ing. There was no ambiguity there. 
He punched home his thought in 
one vivid sentence that was not 
likely to be forgotten. He was him- 
self; he wrote the way he talked. 

When you write a business letter, 
you are representing yourself and 
your company, but you reflect your 
company’s personality through your 
own. Dr. Rudolph Flesch, in The 
Art of Readable Writing, says, 
“Your language differs from that of 
anybody else. It’s part of your own 
unique personality. It has traces 
of the family you grew up in, 
the place where you came from, 
the people you associated with, the 
jobs you have had, the schools you 
went to, the books you have read, 
your hobbies, your sports, your 
philosophy, your religion, your poli- 
tics, your prejudices, your memo- 
ries, your ambitions, your dreams, 
and your affections.” 

There is nothing so distinctly you 
as the words you put on paper. Be 
proud of them, for they are part of 
your personality delivered by a 
postman. 

If you want to write letters that 
speak their piece, you can do no 
better than follow the advice of the 
eaglet in Alice in Wonderland. 
“Speak English,” he said, “I don’t 
know the meaning of half the long 
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words, and what’s more, I don’t be- 
lieve you do either.” 

The purpose of writing is to com- 
municate. If you succeed, you will 
have expressed your thought in ex- 
actly the way your reader would 
have liked to say it. 


The ten ‘‘don’t do’s’’ of 
good letter writing 


1. Don’t “beg.” You are not ask- 
ing for a handout. Nor are you a 
king, so don’t be “we” unless you 
are speaking for your company. 
Don’t “state.” You are not handing 
down a Supreme Court decision. 
Don’t tell somebody his letter is “in 
your hands” or “on your desk” or 
“before you.” He doesn’t care where 
it is as long as you have read it, 
and he does want you to “read,” 


not “duly note” it. Remember, a 
letter is a letter, not a “communica- 


>] 


tion,” and a date is a date, not an 
“instant.” 

2. Don’t tighten up. Stiffness is 
all right in an upper lip or in a 
dress shirt, but in a letter it makes 
your words read like a picket fence. 
Be relaxed and loose when you 
write and don’t try to translate your 
thoughts into strange, unusual words 
that are completely foreign to the 
way you ordinarily say things. 

3. Don’t send a crossword puzzle 
to your reader. He is not interested 
in solving a cryptogram. To organize 
your material, you must keep in 
mind that a letter has a beginning, a 
middle, and an end, and it’s up to 
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you to put the right things in the 
right place. 

4. Don’t be long winded. Keep 
the short story short and say what 
you have to say once. You are a 
letter writer, not a revolver, so don’t 
be a repeater. 

5. Don’t write down. You are not 
teaching school and your reader is 
not inferior or necessarily ignorant. 
The condescending person is never 
liked, and the condescending letter 
is hardly likely to win friends or in- 
fluence people. 

6. Don’t be a bully boy. Never 
get tough in a letter. Spoken words 
vanish into the air, but when you 
put them down on paper they stick 
around longer than a 30-year mort- 
gage, always ready to jump out of 
somebody’s file to refute your claim 
that you were misquoted. 

7. Don’t be rude. Abrupt, curt 
letters annoy even though you may 
not have intended to be discourte- 
ous. Always read your letters over 
before you mail them and try to put 
yourself in the place of the recipient 
by asking, “How would I like it if 
I got a letter like this?” 


8. Don’t attempt to be too liter- 
ary. You are writing a business let- 
ter, not a sonnet. If you are a good 
craftsman, your letters will show 
that you have imagination, wit, and 
intelligence, but there is no need to 
try for the grand style in prose. The 
destination of your letter after it gets 
past the reader is his filing cabinet 
or wastebasket, not an anthology. 





9. Don't climb on a platform. 
You are writing a letter, not preach- 
ing a sermon or arguing from a 
soapbox. You want the reader to 
meet your mind, not study your ulti- 
matums. Keep away from such 
phrases as “We insist,” “Unless we 
hear from you,” “You are put on 
notice.” 

10. Don’t write in a hurry. Good 
writing is not a matter of rules. 
There are tricks to the trade and 


you learn them by practice. If you 
have ideas, an interest in your 
reader, a normal curiosity about 
language, and the willingness to 
broaden your background through 
good reading, you can equip your- 
self to write, and it is entirely worth 
while. Letters are a means of com- 
municating. If you write them well, 
you become more valuable to your 
company and enlarge your avenue 
to promotion. @ 


























“You'll like our incentive plan—most of our junior executives are still single." 
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By Fred H. Joiner 


Director of Training 


and Development Services 
The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. 


Can management do anything about monotony 
and loss of identification with the job? 


—* caricature in Modern 
Times of the factory worker 
dazed by the monotony of his 


simple, repetitive task exemplifies 
a problem that exists in many com- 
panies today—the difference is 
merely one of degree. Moreover, 
with the steadily rising level of edu- 
cation and broadening interests of 
the average industrial worker, the 
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problem of his loss of identity on 
the job is one that promises to be- 
come increasingly serious, unless 
management can find ways to make 
his work more meaningful to him. 

This problem of maintaining work 
interest in a mass-production econ- 
omy has challenged American in- 
dustry for the past quarter century. 
When jobs are broken down into 





relatively simple and repetitive op- 
erations, when the interest-creating 
activities of planning, developing, 
and the like are moved to specialist 
levels, the resulting monotony can 
have a serious effect on employee 
morale. 

What is management doing to 
relieve job monotony? The Bureau 
of National Affairs asked 180 per- 
sonnel and industrial-relations offi- 
cials from a representative cross 
section of American business this 
question: “Are there any techniques 
that management can use to make 
employees’ work more interesting?” 
The 180 executives are panel mem- 
bers of BNA’s Personnel Policies 
Forum, and the question was asked 
in the course of an over-all survey 
on the subject, “Building Employee 
Morale.” 

The answers from these execu- 
tives indicate that industry is tack- 
ling the problem through a solid 
program of improved human rela- 
tions, tying the employee in more 
closely with the company’s objec- 
tives, while at the same time giving 
him more status and recognition. 
There is a notable absence of the 
“bread-and-circus” approach, and 
even such standard monotony- 
relieving techniques as rest periods, 
lunch wagons, or industrial music 
are taken for granted or played 
down in favor of more basic im- 
provement in human relations. 

Few executives, however, are en- 
tirely satisfied with their own com- 
pany’s efforts along these lines. 


There is a feeling that the final 
answer to this challenge is still a 
long way off; that while there are 
many immediate steps that can be 
taken, the problem requires contin- 
uous study and experimentation in 
the years ahead. 


Here, then, are the combined 


suggestions offered by the executives 
surveyed for immediate and practi- 
cal application. 


Glamorize the job 


Make sure the employee, in what- 
ever capacity, understands the re- 
lation of his job to other jobs in 
the department, plant, and com- 
pany. “Regardless of how inconse- 
quential an employee’s immediate 
task may appear,” says the indus- 
trial-relations manager of an instru- 
ment-manufacturing company, “he 
will take just a little more interest 
in it if he is given a good under- 
standing of how his task affects 
the succeeding tasks or the end 
product.” 

The president of a Midwestern 
company puts it this way: “Any 
technique that tends to make an 
employee feel that he is really a 
‘part of the team’—that dignifies his 
particular job and his place in the 
organization—in short, anything that 
gives the individual employee an un- 
derstanding of his personal impor- 
tance in the ‘scheme of things’ is 
helpful.” 

How can this best be done? 
“Proper training is the prime essen- 
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tial,” according to a director of in- 
dustrial relations in Chicago. “The 
employee should be taught not only 
how to do the work but why the 
work is necessary, how it fits into 
the entire scheme of things, and how 
others are affected by what he does. 
The work must be humanized.” 

At many companies the “glamor- 
izing” process is a continuing one, 
utilizing well-established channels 
of employee communication. For 
example, a chemical manufacturer 
uses radio programs especially pre- 
pared for employee consumption, 
stressing significance of jobs in the 
plant. The company’s paper and 
magazine also stress job significance. 
Another technique is described this 
way: “We are using weekly films 
showing work processes in other in- 
dustries as well as those in our 
industry. This comparison seems to 
help create a better appreciation for 
our own work and, thereby, create 
more interest in it.” 

Job interest often develops as a 
by-product of other programs, too. 
For example, in a rayon company, 
quality meetings, which deal with 
the finished product, successfully 
bring out the various contributions 
of different employees’ work. 

But whatever technique is used, 
the goal should be to develop “pride 
of workmanship” in the employee. 
In the words of a western oil-com- 
pany executive: “We many times 
overestimate the amount of infor- 
mation an employee has and under- 
estimate his interest in it.” 
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Glamorize the company 
and product 


“We believe the best way to make 
the employee’s work interesting,” 
says a personnel administrator in 
California, “is to acquaint him thor- 
oughly with the end uses of the 
products on which he is working. 
Our products, intravenous solutions 
and blood-transfusion equipment, 
are ‘naturals’ for this purpose be- 
cause they have a long and well- 
known history of life-saving per- 
formance in hospitals and blood 
banks and on the battlefield.” 

Not every company has so dra- 
matic an opportunity to show end 
use of its products. Yet regardless 
of the type of product, there is much 
that can be done to show how it 
is used, how it compares with com- 
petition, and what customers think 
about it. A considerable proportion 
of space in all employee newspapers 
and magazines is now being devoted 
to this purpose. 

To one western supervisor, this 
is a job of salesmanship: “We are 
continually selling the company to 
the employee, being careful not to 
overdo it. He is taught he is part 
of a big ‘team’ and when he under- 
stands the over-all picture, interest 
is high.” And another manager re- 
ports: “We have a showroom where 
our finished products are displayed, 
and we find that it is of value for 
the worker who normally sees only 
raw material or parts of finished 
products to visit this show area and 
see the finished products.” 





Also important in this connection 
is a well-designed community-rela- 
tions program. Here the goal is to 
convince not only the worker but 
also his neighbors and friends that 
he works for the best company in 
the community. Many executives 
report that the familiar “open 
house” is useful for two reasons: 
(1) It helps build “pride in com- 
pany” on the part of employees, and 
(2) when an employee himself tours 
the plant it helps him relate his 
activities to those of his fellow em- 
ployees. 

Related to this “pride of com- 
pany” campaign is the importance 
of good working conditions in the 
company. Says the employee-rela- 
tions manager of a large Midwestern 
company, “The only suggestion that 
I have for making employees’ work 
more interesting is to provide the 
best possible working conditions that 
the particular business or industry 
can offer.” And a director of per- 
sonnel in a southern company adds: 
“T think that clean, modern, healthy 
working conditions mean a great 
deal to eruployees, particularly when 
the majority may be female clerical 
workers. Using the most up-to-date 
office machines and equipment is 
important.” 


Individual recognition 


“We must find the basic attitudes 
and sentiments that employees them- 
selves bring to their place of work. 
Employees want an opportunity for 
self-expression, freedom on the job, 


freedom from arbitrary authority, 
and an opportunity for self-develop- 
ment and recognition. Employees 
should be led, not driven. We should 
help them to do a good job by 
supplying them with the best tools 
and materials; then it is up to them 
to do the job. When they do the job 
well, they should be told so, and 
when they do the job poorly, an 
explanation should be given on how 
it should have been done.” 


This comment from a panel mem- 
ber who is manager of industrial 
relations in a large west-coast firm 
sums up the attitude of many exec- 
utives in this survey. They believe 
the key to maintaining an employee’s 
interest in his work lies in the rec- 
ognition given him as an individual. 
This begins with proper selection 
and placement, where attention is 
given to his special qualifications, so 
that he doesn’t become a square peg 
in a round hole. Next, he is given an 
opportunity for promotion and self- 
development, encouraged to take 
outside courses, and watched to see 
that he doesn’t end up in a dead-end 
job. Third, he is assured of fair and 
just performance ratings, gets credit 
where credit is due, and is rec- 
ognized for his individual merit. 
Fourth, he is kept informed of new 
developments and changes in the 
job, plant, or company which affect 
him. And fifth, he is asked for his 
ideas about his job, and knows that 
these suggestions are carefully con- 
sidered and recognized. 


Says a wage-and-hour adminis- 
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trator in Wisconsin: “Any program 
which will put definite emphasis on 
the employee’s work is excellent. 
Even a common laborer who may 
be digging a ditch with a shovel 
will find his work interesting if 
someone shows a tangible interest 
or recognition of the skill with which 
he handles his shovel. Employee in- 
terest in a job is in direct relation 
to an expressed opinion or recogni- 
tion of his performance and skill.” 


Change work assignments 


Changing work assignments is 
one area where study and experi- 
mentation within the company’s own 
situation can pay dividends in in- 
creased job interest. Several panel 
members report success along three 


major lines. First, job rotation to 
provide variety in work assignments. 
Second, combining some operations 
which have been “overfractional- 


ized” to give employees more 
“complete” jobs. Third, assigning 
“routine” workers to assist in higher- 
rated duties, such as inspection and 
planning. 

The experience of a large eastern 
company is described by its director 
of industrial relations: “Where pos- 
sible, job rotation stimulates interest 
and offers a variation in work. In 
some of our operations, a crew of 
employees works on one machine. 
By employee request, employees are 
allowed, where feasible, to rotate on 
the operating posts, and production 
has been improved, not harmed.” 
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The president of a motor-freight 
company reports that his company 
usually has each employee learn at 
least three different jobs. And a 
personnel director in Indianapolis 
has had success with job rotation, 
especially with job shifting during 
the vacation period. He also recom- 
mends combining operations to give 
employees a greater feeling of sig- 
nificance. 

Giving employees some responsi- 
bility for planning, maintenance, or 
inspection is the technique suggested 
by a director of industrial relations 
in New Jersey. An interesting vari- 
ation of this idea is outlined by the 
personnel director of a Buffalo de- 
partment store: “We try to make 
employees’ work more interesting by 
devising every method we know to 
make them feel they are genuinely 
‘participating’ in the active manage- 
ment of the business. For example, 
we have salespeople visit the market 
with buyers to help in the selection 
of merchandise.” 


Develop spirit of competition 


Suggestions from panel members 
on competition to spur work interest 
embrace the whole range of financial 
and nonfinancial incentives. A few 
feel that monetary incentives and 
bonuses alone do the job. But the 
majority suggest campaigns which 
develop group rivalry on a friendly 
basis as the best morale-builder. 
Such competition may be developed 
between departments, departmental 





teams, or other groups. The cam- 
paigns may be built around quality 
control, safety, cost, scrap, or pro- 
duction in general. Usually modest 
awards are presented to winning 
groups. 

For example, one company has 
a “Teamwork League” made up of 
“teams” from various work units. 
The teams in the league choose 
names of baseball teams, and a 
giant scoreboard is kept in terms of 
“games” won or lost based on qual- 
ity, productivity, and housekeeping. 
Standings are posted weekly, and at 
the end of the “season” the winning 
team is treated to a company-spon- 
sored dinner. At another plant an 
“Oscar” award is made in the form 
of a plaque which is given each 
month to the production depart- 
ment that has operated most effi- 
ciently for the month. The depart- 
ment with the greatest accumulation 
of efficiency points at the end of 
the year retains permanent posses- 
sion of the “Oscar.” 

Another company, which handles 
heavy custom work, follows the sim- 
ple practice of keeping job crews 
informed on whether they are ahead 
or behind schedule, and how profit 
was made or lost on particular jobs 
through their efforts. This company’s 
director of industrial relations re- 
ports: “We were afraid that jobs on 
or ahead of schedule might suffer, 
but find that is not so. The men try 
to keep them ahead.” 

The importance of the foreman in 
maintaining work interest is empha- 


sized again and again by panel mem- 
bers. He has the job of administering 
all the policies which have been de- 
scribed above. In addition, he must 
maintain the intangible spirit of 
camaraderie which so often marks 
the difference between a high-morale 
working unit and a low-morale unit. 


Human relations 


This means that the foreman must 
first of all be able to deal with 
people. It means that he must con- 
stantly review company policies and 
techniques that are designed to keep 
morale and productivity at a high 
level. It means, finally, that the fore- 
man’s own morale is important. As 
one personnel director puts it: “It 
is impossible for a supervisor to sell 
the idea that ‘this is the best plant 
in town’ unless he believes it him- 
self.” 


The foreman’s role is well sum- 
marized in this comment from the 
vice-president of a large financial 
institution: “The first essential in 
making work interesting is the super- 
visor’s personal interest in the em- 
ployee. When the supervisor shows 
this interest clearly and consistently 
—in daily job contacts, application 
and explanation of policy, individual 
coaching and rating interviews, and 
action on _ grievances—the work, 
whatever it is, will become inter- 
esting by becoming integrated with 
the employee’s personal goals of 
growth and achievement.” 
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DISCIPLE 


SOME PRACTICAL GUIDES 


Disciplinary action can be constructive— 
if it’s handled properly. 


INUTE FOR MINUTE and hour 

for hour,” it has been said, 

“the time a supervisor spends on 
matters of discipline is probably the 
most important of all he spends on 
the job.”* Why should the handling 
of such problems—which are cer- 
*Finlay, Sartain, and Tate in Human Behavior 


in Industry. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York, 1954 
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tainly not everyday occurrences— 
figure so prominently in the super- 
visor’s job? Because disciplining can 
be a constructive learning process 
for the worker concerned—an ex- 
perience that can be used for future 
growth—if it is properly handled; or 
it can have just the opposite effect. 
Moreover, disciplinary actions not 
only have direct implications for the 





morale of others in the work group, 
but sometimes affect the supervisor’s 
relationship with the union. 


The supervisor's responsibility 


Management must accept full re- 
sponsibility for maintaining and as- 
sessing any necessary disciplinary 
measures. If it shares or surrenders 
that responsibility, it abdicates its 
job of managing. On the other hand, 
management should be willing to 
have its disciplinary actions re- 
viewed impartially, after the fact, to 
determine whether the action was 
justifiable and fair in the light of all 
the facts. 

Most people readily obey reason- 
able orders and rules of conduct 
as long as they understand what is 
expected of them. The disciplinary 
problem is primarily confined to 
dealing with the exceptions, the few 
who will not comply—those who re- 
sent authority, have little or no re- 
spect for the rights of others, and 
ignore or defy the ordinary rules of 
conduct. 

Curiously enough, if management 
does not deal effectively with those 
who violate the rules, disrespect for 
order may spread to employees who 
otherwise would comply. For ex- 
ample, if management permits a few 
employees to run to the clock at 
quitting time, pretty soon all the 
employees may be following suit. If 


all are permitted to run for a while, 
they will feel they have acquired 
the right to do so, and they will re- 
sist efforts to stop the practice. 

Of course, there are people who 
are generally well meaning, but 
have occasional lapses in conduct. 
These people may require some cor- 
rection, but they do not constitute 
a chronic problem. 

In any event, a supervisor has to 
take action to counteract miscon- 
duct so that the offender either ac- 
cepts the standard of conduct or 
demonstrates that he will not do so 
and, therefore, must be discharged. 

We begin with the proposition 
that the employee is entitled to 
know the rules. For example, gen- 
eral rules of conduct might be 
posted conspicuously throughout the 
plant and included in employee 
handbooks. Specialized departmen- 
tal rules can be handled by the 
supervisors. 


Supervisory objectives 


A good disciplinary policy in- 
volves two major factors: first, 
sound principles; second, effective 
administrative techniques. The ad- 
ministrative techniques are more 
difficult since they involve training 
for handling a wide variety of situa- 
tions. 

By maintaining discipline, the 





This article is based on a paper by a prominent industrial-relations executive, delivered 
before a meeting sponsored by the Bureau of Industrial Relations, University of 
Michigan. 
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supervisor ensures efficiency and co- 
operation, and protects the rights of 
everyone concerned. He should have 
three main objectives: 

1. To foster a feeling of mutual 

respect between himself and 
his people. 
To keep his employees satis- 
fied and, at the same time, 
induce them to conform to the 
established rules of conduct. 
To train people to perform 
their duties efficiently by giv- 
ing clear and understandable 
instructions. 

The following discussion con- 

siders some of the general principles 
for handling disciplinary situations. 


Conditions for cooperation 


The manner in which orders or 
instructions are given frequently af- 
fects the employee’s attitude, for he 
cannot be expected to follow in- 
structions he does not understand. 
Even the most cooperative person 
resents an overbearing superior; and 
an order given harshly, discourte- 
ously, or without adequate explana- 
tion invites disobedience. 

Furthermore, it is common sense 
that an employee will obey an order 
more readily if he understands the 
reason for it. If there is no time for 
an explanation at the moment, then 
a few words to that effect, with a 
statement that it will be explained 
later, will be more likely to invite 
obedience than the bare order itself. 

Obviously, a supervisor cannot 


begin to maintain discipline unless 
he knows the rules himself—and, 
equally important, the reasons for 
them. 


A violation occurs 


Move in promptly. As soon as he 
is aware of a shop-rule violation, the 
supervisor should do something 
about it. This does not necessarily 
involve a formal reprimand or a 
disciplinary layoff, but it does mean 
that the supervisor must investigate 
the facts and take some action.* 
Inaction is equivalent to condoning 
the violation and making the shop 
rule ineffective. 

Get all the facts. The importance 
of getting all the facts cannot be 
overemphasized. Most disciplinary 
disputes arise over the facts of the 
case. The real problem is to recon- 
struct the incident and to establish 
exactly what happened, insofar as 
possible. Once this is done, the 
proper course of action can be de- 
cided upon easily. 

The supervisor must investigate 
the facts early and thoroughly not 
only because it is the fair thing to 
do, but also because management 
may have to prove that there was 
just cause for discipline. Suspicion 
alone will not support disciplinary 
action. 


*This, of course, includes giving the employee 
a fair hearing. For some guides for investi- 
gating discipline problems and conducting the 
corrective interview, where no further disci- 
plinary action is required, see “Before You 
Lower the Boom,” by Dale D. McConkev, in 
peated MANAGEMENT, November, 1956.— 
=D. 





Provide an opportunity to ex- 
plain. In general, disciplinary action 
should not be taken without giving 
the employee an opportunity to ex- 
plain his actions. This is an import- 
ant part of the supervisor’s investi- 
gation. If the employee does not 
explain, this fact is important, 
particularly if the union offers an 
explanation later in the case. A be- 
lated explanation seems less genuine 
than a prompt one at the time of the 
incident. If the employee gives an ex- 
planation, it should be investigated. 
Find out, as far as you can, if what 
he says is true. 

The supervisor should take the 
initiative. He should not leave him- 
self in the position where the em- 
ployee, asked why he didn’t explain 
to his foreman, could simply say, 
“He didn’t ask me.” 


Deciding what action to take 


1. Know the principles of “cor- 
rective discipline.” The philosophy 
of corrective discipline is based on 
the following concepts: First, the 
purpose of discipline is to obtain 
compliance with established rules of 
conduct—that is, to correct improper 
conduct, not to punish. Second, dis- 
charge is not “ corrective” in nature. 
Therefore, it should be resorted to 
only when other efforts fail. Correc- 
tive discipline applies only to lesser 
offenses, which make up the bulk of 
disciplinary situations. 

The first step in corrective disci- 
pline is a reprimand or short dis- 


ciplinary layoff, depending upon the 
nature of the offense. This step is 
used for the first instance of mis- 
conduct, to impress the employee 
with the importance and necessity of 
obeying the rules. If the employee 
again engages in misconduct, a more 
stringent penalty should be given. 
If several penalties of this sort do 
not impress him sufficiently, then 
a long layoff (four to six weeks) is 
given as a final warning. If the 
employee still engages in miscon- 
duct, discharge is considered appro- 
priate. 

There is no precise mechanical 
formula for applying corrective dis- 
cipline—each instance of misconduct 
must be viewed and judged individu- 
ally. There are two sides to the 
corrective-discipline coin. Discipli- 
nary action should not be too 
severe, but it should be severe 
enough to bring about correction. In 
other words, it is definitely contrary 
to the philosophy of corrective disci- 
pline to overlook violations until 
they pile up, and then abruptly hand 
out a long-term layoff or discharge. 

2. Determine the nature of the 
offense. Misconduct falls into two 
general categories, based upon the 
nature of the offense: “major” of- 
fenses, and “lesser” ones. 

The “major” offenses are those so 
serious in nature that discharge is 
appropriate without regard to the 
employee’s length of service or 
prior-conduct record. They might 
include leading a strike in violation 
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of the labor agreement, or assault- 
ing a supervisor. 

The so-called lesser offenses in- 
clude all other instances of miscon- 
duct. This obviously covers the ma- 
jority of offenses and should be 
handled by corrective discipline. 

3. Determine rules violated. Oc- 
casionally an employee will be guilty 
of a single act of misconduct which 
in itself violates more than one shop 
rule. For example, a power-truck 
driver, who has been specifically or- 
dered by his foreman to carry a cer- 
tain type of load in a certain man- 
ner, disobeys that order. By this 
single act, he may be guilty of vio- 
lating two separate shop rules: “re- 
fusal to obey orders of foremen” 
and “disregard of safety rules or 
common safety practices.” 

In such a situation, it is better 
to select the one shop rule that is 
most appropriate for the offense and 
is easiest to prove. Then charge the 
employee with that violation rather 
than “throwing the book” at him. 

On the other hand, an employee’s 
actions may constitute several dis- 
tinct acts of misconduct in violation 
of the rules, although they occur at 
the same time and are part of the 
same incident. In such a case, he 
should be charged with each rule he 
violated. 

4. Consider the basic factors. In 
deciding what disciplinary action to 
take, the supervisor should avoid 
rushing into a decision. Whatever 
action he takes represents the action 
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of management and should be based 
on the supervisor’s best judgment. 
He should consider all the factors in 
the situation and get whatever ad- 
vice he thinks necessary and de- 
sirable. The basic factors are: (1) 
Guilt: Just what is the violation? 
(2) Prior conduct record: This re- 
fers to any formal disciplinary ac- 
tions appearing on his record, such 
as reprimands or disciplinary lay- 
offs. Penalties will become more 
severe for each item of misconduct. 
(3) Length of service. (4) Period 
of time since last penalty: A long 
period of good conduct following 
previous disciplinary action should 
be considered, since it represents 
the aim of corrective discipline. (5) 
Local practice or policy. (6) Miti- 
gating or aggravating circumstances: 
Mitigating circumstances (for ex- 
ample, refusal to obey an order be- 
cause the employee had received 
contrary orders from another super- 
visor) justify a lesser penalty. Ag- 
gravating circumstances (for ex- 
ample, prior violations of the same 
rule) justify a more severe penalty. 


Should he be suspended? 


There are times when it is readily 
apparent that the employee is guilty 
of misconduct although the full cir- 
cumstances may not yet be known. 
There are other situations when the 
nature of the incident makes it im- 
portant to get the offender off the 
premises quickly. Moreover, as a 
general rule, it is unwise to delay 





disciplinary action any longer than 
is absolutely necessary. 

Accordingly, a very common and 
proper method of initiating disci- 
plinary action is to “suspend” the 
employee, pending final decision on 
his case. This involves simply telling 
him that he is suspended, and send- 
ing him home with a statement that 
he will be advised later of the nature 
and extent of disciplinary action to 
be taken. 

Suspension also has its disad- 
vantages. It immediately commits 
management to a time-off penalty. If 
the investigation discloses that only 
a formal reprimand is in order or 
that the employee is innocent, he is 
entitled to some back pay. Further- 
more, time lost by the suspended 
employee will be included as part of 
the penalty. Therefore, the super- 
visor must limit the total time out to 
no longer than the final penalty lay- 
off. Nor should he, following a sus- 
pension, set a penalty just to take up 
all the suspension time, if the facts 
justify a shorter period. 

Even if the supervisor suspends 
an employee, he should always make 
it a practice to hear the employee 
out, either at the time of the inci- 
dent, or in an off-the-job discipli- 
nary interview before he leaves the 
premises. 

It cannot be overemphasized that 
suspension—though it is an impres- 
sive, prompt, and _ convenient 
method of discipline—should not be 
used indiscriminately. 


The interview 


Informing an employee of a dis- 
ciplinary action is not a pleasant 
task for the supervisor or the em- 
ployee. Furthermore, it is a situa- 
tion in which the supervisor should 
keep close control on his emotions, 
and maintain an even disposition. 

The supervisor should be fair but 
firm. The purpose of the discussion 
should be to explain to the employee 
what he did wrong, what discipli- 
nary measure is being taken, and 
what is expected of him in the 
future. 

Furthermore, the manner in 
which this interview is handled may 
have a great deal to do with the 
employee’s future conduct. 


The ‘‘hands-off”’ policy 


A good general rule for a super- 
visor to follow in all contacts with 
employees—especially in disciplinary 
situations, where feeling may run 
high—is never to lay a hand on an 
employee in any way. There are ex- 
ceptions, of course, such as giving 
physical assistance to an employee 
who has been injured or becomes 
ill, or separating employees who are 
fighting, but such situations should 
be the rare exception. 

If a supervisor touches an em- 
ployee, the gesture can be easily 
misunderstood. And even if it is not 
actually misunderstood, the em- 
ployee might claim that he misun- 
derstood it. 





Follow the contract 


It should go without saying that 
any contract provisions governing 
disciplinary procedures should be 
carefully followed. 

Many union agreements accord 
employees certain representation 
rights in disciplinary situations. For 
example, an employee may have a 
general right to have his committee- 
man called whenever he specifies a 
grievance. Moreover, when an em- 
ployee has been disciplined by a lay- 
off or a discharge, he may have the 
right to a private conversation with 
his committeeman on company 
premises before he can be required 
to leave the plant. He may also have 
the right to have his committeeman 
represent him during a disciplinary 
interview. 

Whenever you fail to accord an 
employee a technical, procedural 
right, the disciplinary action which 
might otherwise be entirely proper 
is quite likely to be modified or re- 
scinded by an arbitrator. 


Record the facts 


The most important consideration 
in handling disciplinary situations 
is getting all the facts. The next im- 
portant consideration is making a 
record of them. 

A memorandum is_ especially 
valuable for two reasons. First, it 
constitutes evidence of the incident 
when it was fresh. It is assumed 
that the supervisor would not have 
recorded the incident unless it 
actually happened; the memoran- 
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dum, therefore, constitutes some 
evidence of what actually did hap- 
pen. 

Second, a memorandum refreshes 
the memory and enables the writer 
to recall details that he might other- 
wise have difficulty remembering. 

Concentrate on the facts. Who 
was involved? What took place? 
When did it happen? Where did it 
happen? Who else was there? What 
did the employee say? What did the 
supervisor say? The idea is to give 
as complete a word picture as 
possible of all important facts, so 
that anyone reading the memoran- 
dum can get a pretty good idea of 
what took place. 

The supervisor should make it a 
habit to jot down important details 
of disciplinary incidents. Then, if 
he is not satisfied with this record, 
he should later amplify it with more 
detail. 


A difficult part of the job 


The supervisor of today has many 
demands upon his time. He must be 
concerned with quality, production, 
costs, and methods. Certainly, one 
of his most important concerns is 
people. And one of the more diffi- 
cult aspects of handling people is 
handling disciplinary situations. 

The principles described here 
have been distilled from long experi- 
ence. The supervisor who follows 
them will, in the long run, find him- 
self doing a better job; and he will 
find a difficult phase of his job made 
easier. # 








INDUCTION: 


Making Those 


“First Impressions Count 


By Fred G. Schmidt 


F.  epanaa PaTRI, the famed educa- 

tor of children and expert on 
child development, was once asked 
by a mother, “When should I begin 
teaching my six-month-old son the 
way to behave?” Patri thoughtfully 
replied, “Madam, you are already 
six months too late!” 


When should you start getting 
employee cooperation? The moment 
the new employee sees and talks to 
the first person he meets in your 
company! Some people say it begins 
even earlier, that it begins with your 
reputation in the community and the 
appearance of the door under which 
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your welcome mat lies. True 
enough, but that’s generally a long- 
term deal; we’re concerned with the 
here and now. 


How to get cooperation 


It’s safe to say that the new em- 
ployee probably feels as strange 
when he walks into your company 
as you did when you took your first 
job. Don’t overlook that fact. When 
he makes his first visit to the depart- 
ment, treat him with sincerity and 
consideration. Such courtesy should 
be extended to all job applicants, 
even though many of them may 
never actually come to work at the 
company. 

The first week on the job is rough 
for the average beginner—particu- 
larly if he is just out of school. It 


is, in any case, a trying period of 
adjustment. The first and second 
days are often hardest of all—and 
it is during this period that the em- 
ployee is absorbing all those first 
impressions that may remain with 
him for a long time to come. 


Show him the ‘‘big picture’’ 


When an employee starts on a 
new job, it’s important that he see 
how it ties in with the total opera- 
tion. He may know the location of 
the washroom, the locker room, and 
all the rest, but a new worker has 
not been properly briefed until his 
immediate supervisor has given him 
the larger picture of the department, 
group, and unit he is in. Show him 
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what work is performed there and 
how it contributes to the final prod- 
uct. Acquaint him with company- 
wide objectives and the goals that 
you, as his immediate boss, are 
shooting for. It is a tough-spirited 
person who can be thrown into an 
entirely new job situation without 
adequate preparation and find out, 
on his own, where he fits in. 


Introduce him to the others 


Though it’s obviously important 
to introduce the new employee to 
the people he’s going to work with, 
busy managers sometimes let intro- 
ductions go by the board in the 
press of more urgent activities. But 
this is a task that should not be de- 
ferred or delegated. It’s up to the 
immediate supervisor to move the 
new employee into the social system 
of the department and of his unit as 
quickly and as naturally as possible. 
Introductions should take place, 
preferably the first day, and never 
more than a day or two later. If you 
can’t introduce him to all the peo- 
ple he should meet the first day, 
then tell him you will do it later, and 
be sure to follow through. 


Breaking the ice 


During the first days and weeks 
on a job, the so-called atmosphere 
of the workplace is inseparable, in 
the employee’s eyes, from the atti- 
tude of his immediate boss. Accord- 
ingly, it’s important to set a tone of 
cordiality from the outset. The su- 





pervisor should make the time peri- 
odically to talk to the new worker 
and find out how he is getting along, 
how he feels about the company and 
the people he works with. These 
talks should be leisurely and in- 
formal, and they should be held in 
a place out of earshot of others. 
Their chief importance lies in the 
opportunity they give a supervisor 
to get to know the man better and 
to keep in touch with adjustment 
problems which he might otherwise 
be totally unaware of. It’s important 
to have these informal discussions 
with the new worker early in his 
employment or their value may be 
lost. Don’t wait for any “30-day re- 
view.” The help he can get from 
a formal indoctrination review, after 
an interval of silence, may prove to 
be too little and too late if he’s been 


having trouble, meanwhile, in fitting 
into the job. 


Give him clear assignments 


When you assign work, give clear, 
unambiguous instructions, and be 
sure, before you turn over a job to 
the man, that there is a meeting of 
minds. This may mean explaining 
the task in detail and briefing him 
on some of the problems he can 
anticipate. Check, as the work is 
progressing, to be sure that you 
have given a clear assignment and 
that it has been understood. If he 
seems at all doubtful about it, try 
to find out specifically what is 
troubling or confusing him. In as- 


signing him to a task, let him know 
clearly what he can do on his own 
and what limitations go with the as- 
signment. In short, let him know 
exactly what his responsibilities are 
and what discretion he may exercise 
in meeting them. 


Praise him constructively 


If the job is going well, say so. 
And when you do, tell the employee 
exactly what it is that you like about 
his work. Don’t just pat him on the 
back (which is usually patronizing, 
and may be resented), and murmur 
a few vague compliments to the ef- 
fect that he’s “catching on.” 

Be specific about the particular 
aspect of the work that merits your 
praise. As a general rule, do not 
compliment without an objective, 
material reason for it—that is, some- 
thing concrete that has been done 
which is worthy of praise. Praise the 
accomplishment itself, rather than 
the person—after all, he knows it’s 
his work. 


Criticize him constructively 


There will be plenty of misses at 
the start, of course, when you will 
find the new employee making mis- 
takes. It goes without saying that 
the supervisor should make allow- 
ances and not be overcritical. More 
often, however, the problem lies in 
the other direction—in the super- 
visor’s failing to criticize in the right 
way at the right time. Error is part 
of the learning process and can be 
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used for profit if it is handled con- 
structively—and early enough in the 
game. New workers don’t expect to 
do everything right at the beginning, 
and they welcome their boss’s inter- 
est in seeing that they’re on the right 
track. It’s quite a different matter to 
deliver criticism at this stage than 
later on, when he should know the 
job. 


Here again, it’s important to criti- 
cize the specific aspects of the work 
itself and leave him, as a person, 
out of your evaluation. Get him 
started on the right foot by firmly 
pointing out specific errors in per- 
formance. But in doing so, find a 
way to show that you put confidence 
in him—so that he will gradually 
gain confidence in himself. 
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‘| knew if we kept you long enough, Hartley, you'd come up with a good idea. 


Your resignation is accepted.’ 
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SAFETY MEETINGS 


GET RESULTS! 


By Daniel M. Colyer 


The most effective safety program 
is one in which workers themselves participate. 


| ete GROUP safety meetings 
are one of the most effective 
single ways of making safety “every- 
body’s business.” At these meetings, 
held perhaps once a month, the op- 
erating manager and his workers 
gather together to discuss accident- 
prevention problems.! These days, 
almost every plant has its own quota 


1If it is not feasible for the entire group to leave 
the job simultaneously, it can often be arranged 
for half of the group to meet at a time. 


of safety-promotion devices. Some 
companies use safety slogans, prizes, 
displays, posters, and movies; but 
departmental safety meetings are 
more effective than any of these; 
they’re worth special attention. 


Stimulating participation 


The real key to success in these 
safety meetings is that they stimulate 
discussion. People who express their 
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opinions, even conflicting ones, are 
much more likely to be thinking and 
absorbing ideas than people who 
passively sit and listen to what the 
boss has to say. A number of ques- 
tions, involving common miscon- 
ceptions about safety, can be placed 
before the group to provoke spirited 
response. These will be considered 
later. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that it takes more than 
good questions to evoke a good 
group discussion. The supervisor 
must exercise the kind of leadership 
that encourages free thinking and 
the expression of opinion. He must 
constantly strive to keep the meet- 
ing informal and_ relaxed, but 
focused on the subject at hand. This 
means that he must guard against 
both rambling bull-sessions and, at 
the other extreme, domination by 
the leader or any other group 
member. 


Achieving mutual understanding 


The supervisor should keep an 
open mind about everything except 
the fact that, for the good of all, 
injuries must be prevented. If he 
takes the attitude that existing safety 
rules and regulations cannot be 
added to or subtracted from, he will 
thwart real participation. The man- 
ager, in other words, must try to 
create an atmosphere of genuine 
give and take—an atmosphere that 
fosters a real exchange of informa- 
tion. 

If he develops the meeting along 


these lines, his men will realize that 
their opinions are actually sought 
and respected. If nothing more than 
this, the meeting will have accom- 
plished a great deal. Understanding 
is a reciprocal thing; if employees 
know that their boss understands 
their feelings, doubts, and opinions, 
they will be more inclined to under- 
stand and accept his. 

Another benefit of these meetings 
stems from the fact that the super- 
visor can encourage all his people 
to observe safety rules in each 
other’s presence. Some employees 
are reluctant to be seen following 
safety regulations too precisely. For 
example, a man may feel self-con- 
scious if he is seen making two or 
three extra starts and stops to get an 
elevator exactly level before he un- 
loads it. But the supervisor can 
make these extra steps more socially 
acceptable. He should emphasize to 
the whole group that, while it is per- 
fectly permissible to question safety 
rules, it is absolutely necessary to 
follow all existing rules to the letter. 
If he puts his people on their mettle 
as a group, he is likely to get results 
that he could not get by putting 
pressure on them as individuals. 


Sample questions and answers 


Examples of the types of ques- 
tions that can be used to stimulate 
interest and discussion at the meet- 
ing are listed below. In using them, 
the supervisor will probably find 


that, after some discussion, the 





group will arrive at a sound con- 
clusion—which coincides with his 
own thinking on the subject. The 
foreman may possibly wish to ex- 
press his own opinions on_ the 
questions if only to sum up and ex- 
press his agreement. The answers 
to the questions indicate some of the 
possible approaches he might use. 

1. Because of the laws of chance, 
is a man who has had no injuries 
more likely to receive an injury than 
a man with a record of several in- 
juries? 

Answer: No. A man is usually in- 
jured because he works carelessly or 
because he does not make an effort 
to anticipate hazardous situations. It 
is not a matter of chance. There is no 
more chance involved in this than 
in the fact that one baseball player 
“happens” to hit a ball at about a .350 
average every year while many other 
players hit .250 and lower. 

2. If a man loses a finger at work, 
whose responsibility is this injury, 
the foreman’s or the injured man’s? 

Answer: My boss thinks it’s my re- 
sponsibility, but I think it’s yours. I 
can talk safety until I’m blue in the 
face and can call attention to safety 
violations until we’re all sick of it, but 
I cannot do your work safely and 
avoid injuries. Only you can do that. 
And when all is said and done, if you 
lose a finger, it’s you who must go 
through life without it, not me. 

3. Can all injuries be prevented? 

Answer: Most injuries are obviously 
the result of carelessness. The minor- 
ity of them seem to be unavoidable 
risks of the job. Actually, though, 
most of the injuries which seem to 
be unavoidable can be prevented, too. 
To do this, the people on the job 
and the foreman must be on their 
toes. They must observe and plan so 
that potentially dangerous machinery 
and working practices are discovered 
and corrected before an “unavoid- 
able injury.” For example, if a 


machine flies apart and hurts a man, 
this is not unavoidable. Management 
should have done a better job in 
maintaining and checking it over, and 
the worker should have done better 
in watching it and realizing that it 
was not acting properly. 

Also, the man on the job must see 
that he doesn’t get himself in a rushed 
and awkward predicament that in- 
evitably leads to an “unavoidable in- 
jury.” 

4. Why does a person resent it 
when the foreman calls his attention 
to a safety violation? Or does he re- 
sent it? 

Answer: It seems to be human 
nature to dislike being in the wrong. 
I'm that way; you’re that way; we’re 
all that way. But we should try to 
recognize our shortcomings and check 
the impulse to get angry when some- 
body suggests we might be wrong. 
After all, we all make mistakes. 

Actually, it’s a help to have some- 
one looking for your safety mistakes. 
None of us can see everything him- 
self. One of today’s champion prize 
fighters said recently in an interview 
that he depends very heavily upon 
his manager to tell him between 
rounds what he’s doing wrong. He 
says that when he is actually boxing 
he is not able to tell what his mis- 
takes are. Sometimes I miss things 
and my boss points them out to me; 
and sometimes when you miss things 
I point them out to you. 

It works the other way, too. Some- 
times I miss things and you can and 
should point them out to me; some- 
times my boss misses something and 
I tell him. 

5. Does a group tend to become lax 
if it has a perfect safety record all 
the time? Does it take a few minor 
injuries every so often to remind 
people that serious injuries are always 
possible? 

Answer: This beats me. It’s cer- 
tainly true that if somebody hasn’t 
had a mishap recently, everybody for- 
gets that there can be such a thing as 
an injury. 





But on the other hand, it would 
be sheer foolishness to wink at minor 
injuries and say that they have the 
merit, at least, of putting people on 
their toes. For you can never depend 
on a minor injury to be just that. 
Just a split second or 1/1000 of an 
inch can be the difference between a 
minor injury and a fatal one. 

The only answer is never to forget 
that danger is always present, even 
if no one has been hurt. Just remem- 
ber that a good safety record occurs 
because people are alert and careful, 


been to solve a mutual safety prob- 
lem rather than to propagandize, 
blame, or stress the rules for their 
own sake, the supervisor will be on 
his way toward real accomplish- 
ment. Workers will gradually real- 
ize that safety is always their prob- 
lem and that they can do something 
about it. And they will be receptive 
to working with the supervisor on 
specific safety problems. 


isn’t present. : 
wate ai eat , The supervisor shouid also try 


to get some indication, from the 
meeting, of his employees’ real atti- 
tudes toward safety. This will give 
him valuable clues to any weak 
points in safety morale—and what 
he should do about them, to build 
a strong, effective program. 


Advantages of safety meetings 


Obviously, no significant results 
can be expected from one safety 
meeting. But if the discussion has 
been free and honest, and if everyone 
realizes that the meeting’s object has 


The Whole Man Goes to Work 


WHEN AN EMPLOYEE comes to work, he doesn’t check his wor- 
ries at the time clock. He brings them with him to the job. If 
these worries become too pressing, his hands and his abilities 
are seriously affected. 

Today’s successful managers realize that they can’t hire a 
man’s hands without also hiring his hopes and his worries. 
Each employee brings to his job years and years of some kind 
of personality development, molded in the home, school, church, 
society, and business or industry. A man’s patterns of think- 
ing, of feeling, of working, of relating himself to his fellow 
beings have been developed slowly and must be altered slowly. 
Good supervisors think of these human considerations in deal- 
ing with their people. They regard their employees objectively; 
develop large ears and one small mouth; allow the worker to 
blow off steam—to get rid of his gripes and hostilities. 

Millions of dollars are spent annually on industrial ma- 
chines. How much is spent in sympathetic effort to understand 
the human machine’s hopes and fears—to work for and with 
the whole man? The machine is okay; how about the man? 

—RALPH T. COLLINS, M.D., in The Rotarian 





No Substitute 


DESPITE THE STORIES we all hear about the marvelous “super- 
human” machines used in industry, the most important, the 
most efficient, the greatest of them all is still the human brain. 
Scientists not long ago studied the possibility of duplicating 
a human brain, using electronic equipment. They sought to 
make a mechanical brain that could do the same things a 
human brain might do. What was the result? They discovered 
that if they used radio tubes and wires and mechanical parts, 
it would require a machine as tall as Rockefeller Center in 
New York, and as large in area as the Cow Palace in San 
Francisco. It would take the power of Niagara Falls to run it, 
and Niagara’s rushing waters to keep it from overheating. 
And even then, one human brain could still do countless things 
no machine can do. 
—C. H. Murray (Vice-President, Personal and Public Relations 
Armco Steel Corporation ) 


Why Workers Don’t Quit 


THE MORE JOBS are available, according to one old rule of 
thumb, the more likely workers are to pick up and move from 
one company to another. But this rule is now being reversed 
with an amazing disregard for tradition. Though these are 
boom times by any standard, a surprising number of workers 
are sticking to their jobs with tenacity. At first glance, this 
trend toward immobility in the midst of job plenty may be 
puzzling. But Ewan Clague, commissioner of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, believes new factors may explain the trend. 
He lists them as follows: 

1. Growth of trade unionism with emphasis on seniority, A 
worker with seniority has a greater stake on his job. He is 
sure that he is not apt to be hit by future layoffs and he doesn’t 
want to lose his seniority rights. 

2. Growth of pension, health, and welfare plans. Workers are 
not likely to leave a company where they have a vested interest 
in their jobs. 

3. The trend to supplemental unemployment benefits. These 
will be a factor in eliminating layoffs, or fear of them, as a 
motivation for job quits. (It’s noted that the unemployment 
compensation system as a whole works in this direction.) 

4. Growth of large corporations. The larger the plant, the 
better the opportunity to shift workers within the organization, 
if necessary. Small companies do not have this flexibility. 

—The Iron Age, 1/24/57 








- DID YOU KNOW... 











Dangerous Hours: More on-the-job injuries occur between 
10 A.M. and 11 A.M. than at any other hour, a recent California 
state survey revealed. Work injuries rise steadily each hour, begin- 
ning at 6 A.M., and hit their peak between 10 and 11. The second 
most dangerous hour for injuries, according to the state-wide sur- 
vey, is between 3 and 4 in the afternoon. 


Good Sports? Exercise may be good for employee health, but 
it also can become a lost-time problem. A recent Du Pont survey 
disclosed that nearly twice as many Du Pont employees get hurt 
in sports as at work. The riskiest sport, the survey showed, was 
baseball. But employees also suffered injuries in basketball, foot- 
ball, skating, hunting, fishing, bowling, boating—and dancing. 


What Makes Employees Unhappy: Wages, supervision, and 
general working conditions cause most of the grievances among 
office workers, a new Dartnell survey of 185 companies indicates. 
Here’s how the grievances were listed in order of their occurrence: 
wages, 85 per cent; grievances concerning individual supervisors, 
80 per cent; general working conditions, 60 per cent. Sixty per 


cent of the companies reporting said they had an established policy 
for handling such grievances. 


How Old Is ‘‘Old’’? Are a man’s views of what constitutes 
youth, maturity, and old age affected by his social status? Accord- 
ing to a survey at the University of Chicago, business and profes- 
sional men feel old five to ten years later than do workers in lower- 
level jobs. The subjects, 240 men and women aged 40 to 70, were 
asked to indicate the chronological age of such descriptive terms 
as “young,” “mature,” and “old.” People in higher-level positions 
tended to divide the three periods at 30, 45, and 65. Those at the 
middle levels set the dividing lines of middle and old age back 
five years, to 40 and 60 respectively. And people in lower-level 
jobs see maturity setting in at 35 and the onset of old age at 50. 


Scientists’ Salaries: American scientists may not make as much 
money as some people think, judging from a new survey taken by 
the National Science Foundation. According to the survey, half 
the scientists in the U. S. earned less than $6,525 per year during 
1954-55. Physicists were the best paid, with an annual median 
income of $7,275. And psychologists, the survey indicated, were 
the lowest-paid scientists. They earned a median income of $5,850 
per year. 
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Looking Ahead: More jobs, more sales, more productivity— 
that’s the outlook for 1957, according to an executive survey by 
Nation’s Business of leading firms in 21 states. Of the executives 
taking part in the survey, 87 per cent predicted increased sales and 
60 per cent said their firms expect to hire more employees in 57. 
And though plant expansion set an all-time high last year, 92 per 
cent of the respondents predicted that their firms will spend more 
money this year to increase productive capacity. 


Fewer Disabling Accidents: A recent study of 17,800 manufac- 
turing employees, as reported in Changing Times, showed that 
workers over 45 had 2.5 per cent fewer disabling accidents than 
workers in younger age groups. The survey also showed that senior 
men had 25 per cent fewer nondisabling injuries than juniors. 


The Price of Eggs: Production workers today don’t have to work 
as long as they did five years ago to buy most consumer items. A 
recent National Industrial Conference Board study of 16 goods 
and services shows that most items cost less in terms of working 
hours than they did in 1951. A worker had to labor 30 minutes to 
earn enough to buy a dozen eggs in 1951, but only 19 minutes in 
1956. It takes only 19 minutes to bring home a pound of bacon, 
as compared with 26 minutes in 1951; and a pound of coffee is 
down from 33 minutes in 1951 to 31 minutes in 1956. 


Eye Trouble: One person out of eight has eye trouble and is 
doing nothing about it; and one person out of ten is wearing im- 
proper glasses, the American Optometric Association found in a 
recent study. The survey also revealed that most people fail to have 
their eyes checked every two years, as eye doctors recommend. 


As the Pensioner Sees It: Despite the increasing atention being 
paid to the emotional difficulties of retirement, a recent survey by 
Thompson Products, Inc., Cleveland, indicates that money prob- 
lems—not idleness and social readjustment—are uppermost in the 
minds of pensioners themselves. Of the 250 pensioners surveyed, 
fully 82 per cent agreed that planning to be free of financial worries 
by retirement time was more important than planning to have 
something to do. Three quarters of the respondents declared that 
a person should start planning for retirement at 55 or earlier. 
Asked what they thought most important to arrange to do during 
retirement, 87 per cent voted for a hobby or “just loafing.” An- 
other job was considered most important by only 13 per cent. 





By Michael H. Levy 


Are you getting the best possible protection 
from your insurance dollar? 


W HAT IS INSURANCE? 
Insurance is comprehensive per- 
sonal liability coverage, reversion- 


ary annuities, nonwaiver agree- 
ments, and other gobbledygook. It 
is a frantic announcement on the 
radio breathlessly describing “the 
vital protection you need for only 
pennies a day.” It is a fellow you 
knew slightly in college mysteriously 
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inviting you to a free, four-course 
dinner at the best restaurant in 
town. It is what happened after the 
firemen had gone and you felt as 
though the whole world had come to 
an end. 

But most important, it is the idea 
of sharing economic risk with your 
neighbors. 

This insurance principle is prob- 





ably as old as mankind. Maybe it 
started something like this: A Cro- 
Magnon man returned to his cave 
one evening to find all his food gone 
—devoured by a saber-toothed tiger 
or probably stolen by a hostile tribe. 

Largely through grunts and ges- 
tures, he talked it over with five or 
six of his cave-dwelling neighbors 
and found out that the same thing 
had happened to each of them with- 
in the past six months. 

What could be done? First, he 
thought over the old method of pro- 
tection. They could guard the en- 
trances of the caves more carefully. 
They could placate the evil spirits 
around them with greater earnest- 
ness. But was there another way, a 
way that would... 

And then it hit him. Why not 
start a new cave, a secret cave to 
which each man would contribute a 
small part of his food supply—the 
leg of an elk, a few coconuts, or a 
handful of herbs. That way, when 
tragedy struck, no one man would 
be completely crushed because he 
could live for a time from the com- 
mon storehouse. 

Thus, perhaps, the first insurance 
agreement was born. 

In underlying principle, all insur- 
ance is just that simple. Through 
a small, annoying contribution (or 
premium) you protect yourself 
against a devastating catastrophe. 

Stolen coconuts are not one of 
your major economic worries. In- 


stead, you have to anticipate such 
problems as death, sickness, law- 
suits, and damaged or lost property. 
Many hundreds of insurance policies 
have been devised to help you out. 
Among the most important types of 
insurance are: 

1. Life insurance. 

. Fire Insurance. 

. Extended coverage and float- 

ers. 

. Residence theft insurance. 

. Automobile insurance. 

. Liability insurance. 


True or false? 


Which is the correct way to buy 
insurance? 

Over the years, I’ve heard hun- 
dreds of people reply to that ques- 
tion. Here are some of the answers 
they’ve given. Which of the follow- 
ing would you grade true and which 
false? 

Guard first against the probable 
loss. Take a long look at your life 
and see what risks are most likely 
to happen. Insure against them to 
the hilt. (True — False —) 

Buy the lowest-cost insurance you 
can find. The policies of any one 
group are roughly the same in 
scope. A high premium just means 
big profits for the company. (True 
— False—) 

Set aside a fixed percentage of 
your income for insurance premi- 
ums. In general, your coverage 
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should be directly proportionate to 
your annual earning power. (True— 
False—) 

Buy all the insurance you can get. 
Insurance is always a good invest- 
ment, and you never know what will 
happen. (True — False —) 

Purchase your insurance from as 
many brokers, agents, and com- 
panies as you can. That way, you 
get the benefit of many insurance 
advisers. (True — False —) 


What's your score? 


Now let’s consider the foregoing 
statements: 

1. Guard first against the prob- 
able loss. 

False. The probable loss will or- 
dinarily irritate and annoy; the im- 
probable loss may often smash and 


paralyze. 

Here is an unfortunate recent ex- 
ample to prove this: Mr. B., a newly 
married man, worked out an insur- 
ance program for himself. There 
had been a minor crime wave in his 
neighborhood, so he prudently took 
out a whopping big $1,000 resi- 
dence theft policy. As for steam- 
boiler explosion insurance, he 
merely shook his head. How often 
do things like that happen? he 
asked himself with righteous indig- 
nation. 

Mr. B. was right—steam boilers 
burst very rarely, but one of these 
unusual explosions took place about 
eight months later, when Mr. B. re- 
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turned to find his $20,000 home 
blown to smithereens. Virtually all 
he had left was the $1,000 resi- 
dence theft insurance policy. 

2. Buy the lowest-cost insurance 
you can find. 

False. In insurance, as in any 
other product, you get just what you 
pay for. Invariably, low premiums 
mean one of two things: (a) re- 
stricted coverage, or (b) an eighth- 
rate company. 

Another sad but true story: A 
chemistry teacher out in Wisconsin 
bought all his fire insurance through 
a local cooperative. He didn’t check 
into their financial statement . . . 
All he knew was that it saved him 
$38 a year in premiums. But when 
a bad loss occurred, and the coop- 
erative didn’t have the proper re- 
insurance agreement, and its re- 
sources were exhausted—he was 
thoroughly shocked to find that (1) 
his loss wasn’t paid and (2) he was 
actually assessed! This “economy” 
cost him about $5,000 before he 
was through! 


3. Set aside a fixed percentage of 
your income for premiums. 

False. I don’t know where the no- 
tion started, but I’m certain it isn’t 
based on any kind of logic. Your 
risks, not your pay check, should 
determine your insurance coverage. 

A newsboy slips and breaks his 
back on the sidewalk in front of a 
palatial 20-room house. The same 
newsboy slips and breaks his back 
in front of a cozy, ivy-covered five- 





room cottage. In both cases, the 
lawsuit is for $127,000! 

4. Buy all the insurance you can 
get. 

False again. Yes, there’s the fel- 
low who buys every new “gimmick- 
type” of coverage on the market. 
“Look at this swell plate-glass 
coverage,” he says. “Boy, you'll be 
sorry you don’t have this one!” And 
sure enough, eight years later, a 
little boy smacks a baseball into his 
living room and the insurance com- 
pany cheerfully pays off to the tune 
of $9.54. By this time, he has con- 
tributed $67.11 in premiums. 

5. Purchase your insurance from 
as many brokers, agents, and com- 
panies as you can. 

False, and dangerously so! Never 
was the “too-many-cooks” cliché 
truer than in the insurance field. 
Yes, you will avoid friction and 
phone calls if you hand your insur- 
ance to every Tom, Dick, and Harry 
who asks for it. But you will also 
put yourself in a highly perilous fi- 
nancial position. If no one insurance 
adviser is familiar with your total 
picture, many serious errors of 
omission or commission are possible 
and usually inevitable. This point 
deserves two horrible examples: 

Mr. P. bought life insurance all 
over the map. Every time somebody 
did a favor for him, he reciprocated 
by buying life insurance from him 
or from a friend or relative of his, 
or—he let the local politician’s son- 
in-law come in and sell him some- 


thing. The resulta complete hodge- 
podge of insurance which did not 
properly take care of his family’s 
actual needs although he was spend- 
ing about $3,000 a year in premi- 
ums. No one knew the entire picture; 
no one had earned enough commis- 
sion to make it worth while to prop- 
erly analyze and evaluate the entire 
problem. When Mr. P. died, about 
a third of his insurance was wasted 
in taxes and some of it went where 
it had no business to go. 


Or another more recent anecdote: 
A sociable fellow in Queens County, 
New York, had eight men handling 
his insurance program—two for fire 
insurance, one for theft insurance, 
one for floaters, one for automobile 
insurance, and three for life insur- 
ance. The man’s wife had a baby 
and a nurse to take care of the baby. 


According to New York State law, 
the nurse had to be covered under 


domestic-compensation insurance, 
but not one of eight insurance ad- 
visers was directly concerned with 
this brand of coverage, so no domes- 
tic-compensation coverage! What 
happened? What so often happens— 
the sterilizer exploded seven inches 
from the nurse’s face and she was 
very badly scalded. Not only was 
our friend responsible but he actu- 
ally had to pay a 100 per cent 
penalty under a quirk in the New 
York State law! 


If you scored five out of five on 
the above, you already know some- 
thing about insurance. If you got 
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three out of five or below, you need 
to learn more about it. 


The positive side 


So much for insurance errors. 
Now what can we say positively? 
We have already suggested three 
points by implication. 

1. First protect yourself against 
the catastrophe. Ask yourself what 
is the worst that can happen—then 
insure against it! 

2. Consider coverage first, premi- 
um second. Remember, cheap insur- 
ance is cheap protection! 

3. Buy through an_ absolute 
minimum of brokers or agents . . 
and thus build an integrated, unified 
program of insurance. 

To round out the picture, here 
are seven other points worth con- 
sidering, regardless of the type of 
coverage. 

4. Read your policy. Seems ob- 
vious—but not to 99 per cent of all 
insurance buyers. Insurance con- 
tracts are not packed with drama or 
suspense, but they are far easier 
to comprehend than most people 
realize. Of course there is one time 
when everybody reads his insurance 
policy—once the house has turned to 
ashes or the family silver has mys- 
teriously disappeared! 

5. Watch out for exclusions. The 
days of fine-print piracy are almost 
over, and most insurance policies 
are now standardized for both the 
content and type size, but most is 
not all—and you can still lose your 
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shirt on legalistic exclusions. This 
is particularly true in the health- 
and-accident field. Here you still 
find policies that pay off handsomely 
on “bubonic plague and Asiatic 
cholera” but exclude “diseases or 
disorders of the heart or circulatory 
system and pulmonary difficulties.” 
6. Keep an eye peeled for special 
insurance deals custom made for 
you. Particularly in recent years, in- 
surance companies have been hard 
at work dreaming up literally dozens 
of unusual policies geared to save 
you both cash and grief. An ex- 
ample of this is the personal prop- 
erty floater. If you own a substantial 
store of worldly goods and have not 
meditated upon this coverage, you 
ought to have your head—or your 
broker—examined! 


7. Buy comprehensive. Histori- 
cally, insurance has gone in two 


directions. First, there was the 
growth of specific policies—marine, 
then fire, life, accident, liability, and 
theft. In the last dozen or so years, 
there has been a countertrend— 
toward combining two, three, five, 
ten, or twenty policies into one 
catch-all comprehensive contract. 
This kind of comprehensive cover- 
age frequently costs a little more, 
but is always worth it. 

In 1953 a freak tornado swept 
through Worcester, Massachusetts. 
Nine out of ten people were not 
covered, because “Tornadoes never 
hit New England. They occur only 
in the South or Southwest.” The 
tenth homeowner collected under 





his extended coverage. For pennies 
a day he had saved his home and 
his future! 

8. Buy budget. Unless you dis- 
like money, you should cut your 
premiums right down to the bone. 
This can be done by buying insur- 
ance for three, four, or five years 
instead of just one. In this depart- 
ment I particularly like the so-called 
budget plan. Here three policies are 
issued, the first for a period of one 
year, the second for two years, and 
the third for three years. At expira- 
tion the first policy is renewed for 
three years, and a year later, so is 
the second policy, etc.; thus ulti- 
mately you get the benefit of the 
three-year rate and lay out each 
year one third of the total three- 
year premium. Your insurance 


broker or agent will expand on this 


financial wizardry and through it 
save you a whopping 16 per cent on 
your premiums. 

9. Buy deductible. Another econ- 
omy measure and a good one. Tiny 
claims jack up insurance rates. A 
five-dollar claim on a cigarette burn 
costs almost as much to settle as a 
five-thousand-dollar jewelry theft. 
The insurance companies have 
therefore worked out “deductible 
clauses” to eliminate the small claim 
but still guard against the real 
major-league catastrophe. With a 
$50-deductible clause, for instance, 
you pay the first $50 yourself, the 
insurance company pays the rest, 
and a fat 15 or 20 per cent is 
clipped off your annual premiums. 


10. Get yourself a good broker. 
If you are willing to read several 
books on insurance . . . if you have 
four or five hours of free time a day 

and if you are ready and 
anxious to make more than a hun- 
dred contacts in the field . . . you 
might enjoy buying all your own 
insurance. Otherwise you will need 
an insurance adviser and a good 
one. 


Choosing a broker 


Which brings us to the next prob- 
lem in buying insurance: choosing 
a broker. 

There are hundreds of insurance 
policies; there are thousands of in- 
surance companies. And there are 
hundreds of thousands of insurance 
brokers or agents. They come in 
many shapes, shades, cuts, and 
editions, but they all have one thing 
in common—the single overpower- 
ing desire to handle your insurance. 
Unless you have been a hermit since 
the age of 16, you have met many 
insurance men. 

Many people pick their insurance 
advisers on the basis of personal re- 
lationship, obligation, friendship, 
political influence, or financial trick- 
ery. I think they’re making a grave 
and often deadly error. Insurance is 
a pretty complicated business—the 
job of buying, servicing, and im- 
proving a dozen contracts all at the 
same time requires tact, brains, and 
aggressiveness, along with a fairly 
solid knowledge of law, accounting, 
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taxes, business administration, and 
insurance. Your brother-in-law or 
golf comrade may have all of these 
sterling qualities, but then again, he 
may just be a relative or a really 
brilliant man with a five iron. 


What to look for 


If I were in your shoes, here are 
five questions I'd ask myself about 
any prospective insurance broker— 
and five answers I’d hope to receive: 

1. Is he in my insurance league? 
{nsurance brokers, like insurance 
buyers, come in all sizes — small, 
medium, and giant jumbo. I'd pick 
one who was small enough to give 
me individual attention, big enough 
to give thorough, complete service— 
in other words, a broker who ordi- 
narily handles premiums of my size. 

If I were strictly small potatoes— 
$15 fire insurance, $5 fur floater, 
$54 automobile insurance—I cer- 
tainly wouldn’t go to a million-dol- 
lar brokerage empire where my ac- 
count would rapidly turn into an 
insignificant scrap of paper. Instead, 
I'd pick out a small agency where 
my business would count. If, on the 
other hand, my premiums came to 
a couple of thousand dollars a year, 
I could then tempt a big broker to 
get over on my side and exert the 
kind of leverage that only a big one 
can. 

Right from the start, I’d collect a 
basic list of brokers in my league. 
I'd look in the local telephone book, 
ask around among my friends and 
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business associates, and contact in- 
surance companies and brokerage 
firms. When I had five or ten or 
even twenty that looked good, I'd 
stop. I would then check these 
names one by one, first asking my- 
self: 

2. Does he know his own busi- 
ness? There’s nothing like a per- 
sonal visit in this department, al- 
though I frankly wonder how many 
times you have visited your broker’s 
or agent’s office. At any rate, I'd 
spot check every firm on my basic 
list, particularly noting: (1) Per- 
sonnel—the number and type of em- 
ployees. Who specifically would 
handle my account? (2) Décor — 
pleasant or unpleasant surround- 
ings. The condition and extent of 
office equipment, lighting, ventila- 
tion, files. (3) Atmosphere—busy 
or slow? Hysterical or efficient? 
Surly or cheerful? 

As a final tip here, ’'d give him 
the library test. A good broker 
should have sufficient interest in in- 
surance to amass a considerable 
quantity of reference information. 
Does he have books on general eco- 
nomics and tax procedure, as well 
as insurance per se? Does he keep 
up to the minute by subscribing to 
trade magazines, confidential news- 
letters, and such important business 
barometers as The Wall Street 
Journal and The Journal of Com- 
merce? 


Insurance is a business of detail, 
and there is a startling correlation 





between the way a brokerage house 
looks and the way it acts. One or 
two under-par firms would drop 
from my list, and I'd proceed to the 
next question: 


3. Can he appreciate my situa- 
tion? Existence, insurancewise, is a 
series of economic risks. ’'d choose 
a broker who could recognize my 
particular perils rapidly and plan for 
them intelligently, and would cus- 
tom-construct for me a unique in- 
surance program based on my 
special circumstances rather than a 
premolded, ready-wrapped, all-in- 
one “insurance package.” 

That would make him the kind 
of fellow who could sit down over 
a cup of coffee and discuss with in- 
terest and intelligence whether I[ 
should send Billy to camp and Alice 
to college, buy the new house, and 
enroll in the Blue Cross. After all, 
I would be establishing a lifelong 
relationship. So why shouldn’t I 
make it as pleasant as possible? 

By this time I’d be down to may- 
be three brokers. About each Id 
ask: 

4. What has he done for others? 
I'd want a broker who not only can, 
but has, delivered the goods. So I'd 
keep right on snooping. I’d ask the 
brokers or agents in question for a 
few references. I'd write or tele- 
phone some of these people and ask 
them a few searching and straight- 
forward questions. Among them: 
Why do you do business with this 
particular broker or agent? Is it a 


business or family relationship? 
How often do you confer with him 
each year? What kind of recent 
changes has he suggested in your 
insurance program? In general, are 
you happy with the service you have 
been getting? 

At this point I'd narrow it down 
to one broker. He’s in my league. 
He knows his business. He’s a good 
Joe. And he has a whale of an insur- 
ance record. I would, therefore, now 
ask myself the $64 question: 

5. What can he do for me? Vd 
call in the broker of my choice and 
tell him I’m interested in the service 
he can give me. I’d then ask him to 
turn in an audit on my entire insur- 
ance set-up with detailed recom- 
mendations for the future. He’d 
probably do this for free, crossing 
the fingers of both hands. 

I'd analyze his subsequent report 
with a magnifying glass and a fine- 
tooth comb. Id especially look at: 

Costs. How do his premium costs 
compare with what I am now 
paying? Has he suggested such 
premium-slicing measures as_ the 
“three-year budget plan,” a big, fat 
“deductible” on my automobile col- 
lision? 

Corrections. How many errors 
has he uncovered in my present in- 
surance program? Chances are con- 
servatively 100 to 1 that if he’s good 
he’ll find dozens. 

Coverage. Has he considered ail 
the possibilities? Will he get me cov- 
erages like comprehensive dwelling 
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insurance and the personal property If, after extended analysis, I liked 
floater? Has he completely covered his report, I’d shake his hand hard, 
the major potential catastrophes that give him my insurance, and devote 
face my life—extended illness with myself to other, more exciting, facets 
a good disability income policy, law- of my business and family life. @ 
suits with the right big-limits liability 


contracts? And finally, does his plan EDITOR'S NOTE: The second article in 


this series, to be published in next 


take care of all the TSRCO diffi- month's issue, will present guides for 
culties I may have had in the past? buying various types of life insurance. 


Tomorrow Will Be Beautiful 


AMONG THE LESS HEROIC TRAITS of the average man (whoever 
he is) is his perverse tendency to put things off. Procrastina- 
tion, about which much advice is given and little taken, is 
usually associated with such unpleasant things as going to the 
dentist or having a showdown with the boss about that raise. 


Few of us realize, though, how often and how shortsightedly 
we procrastinate on pleasurable things. We live so much of our 
lives in the past, which we think was better, or in the future, 
which we expect will be better, that we completely overlook the 
present—which we can easily make better. 


An investigation of 3,000 people disclosed that 94 per cent 
are living in hopes of a brighter future and are concentrating 
their entire present on winning it. Yet insurance statistics 
prove that of every 100 men of 35, only one will achieve wealth 
before he dies. 

For 20 years a man has been saying to his wife, “This win- 
ter I’m going to buy a pair of ice skates and take it up again. 
Remember the fun we used to have on the lake back home?” 
Today he’s 72 and still saying it! 

He’s right. He would have had a lot of fun. And so would 
millions of others who, instead of dreamily waiting for a 
slippered ease, would begin now to take up photography or 
stamp-collecting, would begin now to read the good books 
they mean to get to some day. Even traveling to see the world 
is no longer a luxury pre-empted by the rich (or the navy!). 


Don’t forget the philosophy of an old college professor who 
sadly summed up business people as being “‘so busy earning a 
living they forget to live.” 

—TSA Echo (Transcription Supervisors’ Association of N.Y.) 





Stress: Getting Out from Under 


FYEN THE BEST managers have 
their moments of doubt and 
weariness. But they overcome them 
by relying upon their inner re- 
sources. They have learned that one 
of life’s most important assets is 
the ability to meet disappointment 
and frustration with equanimity. 
Modern inventions and _labor- 
saving machinery have relieved us 
of much physical drudgery, but 
there are signs that they have also 
increased our nervous strain. Aided 
by our gadgets, we live at high 
speed. “We are always,” said Dr. 
J. B. Kirkpatrick, director of the 
School of Physical Education at Mc- 
Gill University, in an address a few 
years ago, “meeting deadlines, 
catching trains, grabbing a bite to 
eat. Our toes are tramped on and 
our tempers are frayed as we fight 
to get on board a streetcar. We 
have lost some of the amenities of 
living in this mad scramble.” These 


exasperations of the day get us 
keyed up. The tension accompanies 
us home and keeps us awake, un- 
less we have worked out an effective 
way of releasing it. 

One bad result of our hasty liv- 
ing is that we so often fail to solve 
our problems adequately. Much of 
the time we are tangled up in the 
woolly words with which we clothe 
our thoughts rather than with facts 
themselves. The result is a state of 
anxiety. 

What is worry? Dean Inge once 
remarked that worry is interest 
paid on trouble before it falls due. 
Some people, instead of being dis- 
appointed after an event, anticipate 
situations. They wrench events out 
of their place in the future, and 
worry about them today. 

In extreme cases, worry turns 
into what is called “doubting folly,” 
in which a person doubts whether 
he can trust his own senses. He is 
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forever checking to see if he has 
given an important order, expressed 
himself properly in a report, or 
forgotten about an appointment. 
Chronic worry can bring on dys- 
pepsia, ulcers, common colds, ar- 
thritis, asthma, and a host of other 
diseases. 

Probably the most common result 
of worry is fatigue of one sort or 
another. There is nothing dramatic 
about fatigue—it creeps up on us, 
numbing our bodies like cold. We 
consult a competent physician, who 
tells us we have no sign of tubercu- 
losis, heart trouble, or any other 
demonstrable disease. There is 
nothing wrong with our body ma- 
chinery, but we still feel tired. We 
get our wires crossed: the wrong 
messages come through to the 
brain. 

Boredom, too, sets up stresses 
that give us feelings of fatigue. 
Long hours at a desk, repeated day 
after day, result in muscular ten- 
sion that can be more physically 
fatiguing than heavy manual labor. 

What should a person do if he 
feels under too much stress? The 
first thing is to have an examina- 
tion by a physician. Today’s physi- 
cians ‘do not look only for organic 
disease, but seek the root of the 
trouble in social and personal fac- 
tors. 

What a person should not do is 
to try to treat himself. There is 
danger in self-medication, for people 
do not react in the same way to 
pills that relieve stress. Some be- 
come depressed or actually develop 
psychoneurotic difficulties. Others 
feel so free of pain that they fail 
to take necessary medical measures; 
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still others are so full of energy 
that they neglect to take proper 
rest. 

Clearly, an important factor in 
physical and mental well-being is 
a good working environment. Com- 
fort, ability, and health can be im- 
proved by adequate ventilation, 
which assures a sufficient supply of 
oxygen. Proper lighting helps, too. 

Most important, we must not ac- 
cept hurry and tension as unavoid- 
able, allowing ourselves to be 
pressed down by the sheer weight 
of things that have to be done. 

Too many men and women are 
not content to be successful, but 
feel that their accomplishments call 
for extra effort. Success incites 
them to greater activity and more 
urgent endeavor. The only solution 
they know for their mounting need 
for self-expression is to work 
harder. They become tense and 
anxiety-ridden. They burn them- 
selves out. 

This picture is all too common. 
Yet the very men who are putting 
such great strain on their physical 
capacities know quite well that in 
moments of relaxed and easy work 
they are more efficient. They know 
that their most rewarding successes 
are scored when, having determined 
upon a course of action, they un- 
clamp their intellectual and physical 
machinery and let it run free. 

The ability to relax is one of the 
surest signs of mental health. After 
we have been keyed up to accom- 
plish a task, we should slacken off, 
rather than whipping ourselves into 
new exertion. If we relax away the 
little tensions as they occur, we 
stand a good chance of preventing 





major tensions from accumulating. 

These small relaxations are sim- 
ple. When you are listening to an 
uninteresting speaker, slacken your 
muscles; when you are commuting 
in a train or streetcar, close your 
eyes; when you are waiting for a 
caller to be ushered in, look out the 
window. 

But don’t resolve to become stren- 
uously relaxed, cost what it will, for 
the rest of your life. In introducing 
his book, The Stress of Life, to the 
public last November, Dr. Hans 
Selye warned that a vacation in 
Florida may not be the right thing 
for a busy manager. “Activity may 
be this man’s way of relieving pres- 
sure. He may build up more in- 
ternal pressure idling than if he 
were at work.” 

Everyone must find out what his 
individual needs are in the way of 
relaxation, just as everyone should 
estimate his need for sleep. The 
sleep requirement may range from 
an hour or two a day to twelve 
hours. We should leave our troubles 
at the bedroom door, refrain from 
looking at our bank books late at 
night, abstain from talking politics 
after 9 P.M., and forget anger be- 
fore retiring. We may even, through 
sleep, escape for a while from our 
own company, and that escape is 
not a bad thing. 

Between work and sleep come 


hobbies. Some people refuse to take 
the idea of a hobby seriously, but 
when it means a sincere interest 
in something outside our jobs, it 
has an important physical and men- 
tal value. 

Using leisure time wisely is es- 
sential in our complicated civiliza- 
tion. Play, fun, and laughter are 
agents of health. They help the 
digestion, soothe the nerves, stimu- 
late circulation, give power to the 
heart, and ward off the feeling of 
old age, Leisure is a time to stretch 
our limbs and let go our tensions, 
to laugh and enjoy ourselves. 

The fit man can depend upon his 
body and mind to remain fresh 
through crowded days of work, 
through patience-trying conferences 
and critical periods. But this fitness 
can be maintained only by mental 
alertness that detects stress and off- 
sets it; that recognizes tension as 
debilitating, and releases it; that 
sees worry as a fruitless expendi- 
ture of energy, and conserves power 
by taking wise action about prob- 
lems. 

Perhaps, too, we should cease ad- 
miring bustle and speed for its own 
sake. It is what we accomplish that 
counts, after all, not how quickly 
we accomplish it. 

@ MONTHLY LETTER. 


(The Royal Bank of Canada.) 
January, 1957, p. 1:4. 





THERE IS no good in arguing with the inevitable. The only ar- 
gument available with an east wind is to put on your overcoat. 
—JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 





Today's Business Manners 


AS ANY OLD-TIMER competent to 

testify will tell you, sometimes 
nostalgically, business manners in 
the U. S. are vastly better than 
they used to be. 

These days, they have to. Certain 
patterns of courteous and consider- 
ate business behavior have grown 
up that are de rigueur the country 
wide. These things are _ rarely 
spelled out in books or training 
courses. But the very fact that busi- 
ness manners have not been for- 
mally articulated—that they are 
something a man gathers by in- 
stinct and observation—makes them 
all the more important to the man- 
agement career. However it may 
be in baseball, in business nice guys 
finish first—or, at least, guys who 
seem to be nice. 

Actually, it is the topmost officers 
who are usually most meticulous 
about their manners, and most 
prodigal with their time for the 
sake of amenities. Nearly 40 per 
cent of some 150 company presi- 
dents interviewed for this report 
claimed they answer their own tele- 
phones without any screening what- 
soever. 

The majority of executives, how- 
ever, still feel the need for screen- 
ing if for no other reason than to 
divert calls that properly should 
go to other people in the organiza- 
tion, Even so, most such executives 
insist that they are never inacces- 
sible, or as one president phrased 
it, “No one who calls, and requests 
to speak to me personally, is ever 
refused.” At the very least, they 
want the screening process to be 
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as subtle and painless as possible. 
For a secretary to ask, “Who’s call- 
ing?” or “What did you wish to 
speak to him about?” is now con- 
sidered a criminal offense. “May I 
tell him who’s calling?” is just 
about the limit of allowable in- 
quisitiveness. 

But the supreme telephone insult, 
virtually all managers agree, is to 
place a call through your secretary, 
and make the party at the other 
end of the line hold the connection 
until you’re ready to come on. Says 
an otherwise uncholeric executive, 
“When I answer my phone, and a 
female voice says, ‘Please hold on 
a minute, Mr. Zilch is calling,’ I 
promptly hang up. Let Mr. Zilch 
call back, and let his be the voice 
that speaks when I say ‘Hello.’” 
Peculiarly, this breach is often 
committed by those who get most 
indignant when it is done to them. 

On the whole, telephone manners 
in business. are pretty tidy. It is 
the one phase of business etiquette, 
incidentally, that is frequently set 
out by corporations in rule-book 
form. 

There is one point, however, that 
the rule books usually do not dis- 
cuss. Should an executive accept 
telephone calls while visitors are 
present? Some executives merely 
offer a brief “Beg pardon,” and 
brazen it out. A better practice is 
for the executive to anticipate, if 
possible, such calls as are critical, 
and by prearrangement with his 
secretary have them put through. 
If the call does come, some execu- 
tives prefer to excuse themselves 





and take the call in the anteroom. 
If done gracefully, it is more com- 
forting to the visitor, who doesn’t 
then have to go through a foolish 
pantomime to prove he’s no eaves- 
dropper. 

The severest test of business 
manners is occasioned by the ap- 
pearance of unscheduled visitors. 
All over the U. S8., as you read this, 
thousands of executives and their 
unscheduled callers are executing a 
business ballet that might be called 
“the fast shuffle.” After identifying 
himself to the lobby receptionist, 
the visitor is dispatched or perhaps 
escorted to the executive’s ante- 
room, where he is received by a 
personable secretary. The secretary 
jots name and purpose of visit on 
a piece of paper and dissolves 
through a door to the inner office. 
In a moment the executive emerges 
and gives the visitor the big but 
brief “hello.” After that, one of 
several gambits may be followed. 
The executive apologizes for his 
crowded schedule, and may invite 
his visitor to return later. Some- 
times it is suggested that another 
officer of the company is really bet- 
ter qualified to handle the mission. 
In that case the executive may sum- 
mon a subaltern, linger long enough 
to introduce him to the visitor, and 
wish them both Godspeed and suc- 
cess. 

Significantly, the grade-A treat- 
ment is not confined to distin- 
guished visitors. In one veteran’s 
opinion, “The major development in 
business manners in the past quar- 
ter century has been the growth 
of the idea that a man who is try- 
ing to sell you something should be 


treated courteously.” This change 
was vastly stimulated by conditions 
during World War II, when many 
salesmen suddenly became suppliers 
of critical materials, and it was 
good business to coddle them. But 
the wartime attitude endures, and 
the old practice of “softening up” 
salesmen by keeping them waiting 
an hour or two has a lot fewer 
adherents. 

The president of another com- 
pany strikes the same note. “I try 
to see most salesmen, because I 
want my own salesmen to be re- 
ceived wherever they go. If I don’t 
do it, how can I expect it of 
others?” Perhaps this kind of 
thinking—this recognition of mu- 
tuality—is at the root of the im- 
provement in business manners 
generally. 

More to the point is the manner 
in which the boss approaches or 
summons his subordinates, and here 
there has been a creditable advance 
in democracy and gentility. The 
cryptic command, submitted 
through a secretary, is less and 
less in favor. And ditto with buzzer 
systems. The preferred method is 
to telephone the subordinate in per- 
son, invite, not order, him to drop 
by, and explain at least in general 
terms the reason for the confer- 
ence. Better still, when the geog- 
raphy of the office permits, is for 
the ranking officer to trot down on 
occasion to the subordinate’s quar- 
ters. 

This, in turn, poses a little eti- 
quette problem for the junior ex- 
ecutive. Should he rise when a 
senior officer enters his office? De- 
spite some company protestations 
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that the gesture is quite unneces- 
sary, an ambitious junior probably 
does himself no harm by coming to 
his feet. A revealing comment 
comes from a hearty New England 
executive. ‘“‘When they give me that 
routine,” he said, “I simply tell 
them, ‘Relax.’”’ But then he adds, 
“I suppose it’s only the courtesy 
paid an older man by a young man, 
and perhaps the young executive 
who doesn’t possess that kind of 
everyday, natural manners isn’t apt 
to have other desirable business 
qualities.” 

When it comes to the use of first 
names in business, however, the old 
standards have been rudely shat- 
tered, though no conscious discour- 
tesy has been involved in the proc- 
ess. An executive who gets around 
said this is now a first-name coun- 
try, and the practice extends 
throughout most business with the 
occasional exception of the presi- 
dent and the chairman of the board. 
Of the 150 businesses queried for 
this article, 85 per cent could be 
said to operate on a first-name 
basis, and the list seems to cut 
across all regions and all types of 
businesses and industries. 

But now for a strong word of 
caution. The 15 per cent that stick 
to “Mr.” feel strongly about it. A 
mortgage-company official bit off 
his answer to the question in one 
sentence: “I don’t call people in 
business by their first names.” A 


life-insurance president said, “That 
fast jump to the first name—lI don’t 
know if it irritates, but it gives 
you pause, makes you wonder if he 
has the balanced judgment you’re 
looking for.” 

So for newcomers and juniors, 
the consensus of advice is, obvi- 
ously, to wait for the veterans and 
seniors to offer the first name, and 
then, playing it by ear, find the 
moment when a first-name response 
comes naturally and comfortably. 
The sensitive junior will not, of 
course, overlook the danger in wait- 
ing too long; in a first-name coun- 
try, a forty-year-old who persists 
in calling his fifty-five-year-old boss 
“Mr.” might seem to be implying 
that the poor old fellow is about 
through. 

One final word: if the burden of 
this reportage on the manners of 
the modern American businessman 
seems too good to be true, readers 
are entitled to take a small dis- 
count. Obviously, in answering a 
query on good manners, most men 
are under a compulsion to muster 
their own best manners and temper 
their views with charity. Neverthe- 
less, the consensus was remarkable, 
and such dissent as was expressed 
was not from the finding that good 
manners prevail, but from concern 
with the danger of overdoing the 
thing. 


® Robert Sheehan. 
FORTUNE. 


January, 1957, p. 106:5. 





WE JUDGE ourselves by what we feel capable of doing, while others 
judge us by what we have already done. 


—LONGFELLOW 





Ten Ways to Develop Your Assistant 


T= MANAGER who has his eye on 

the future will devote consider- 
able effort to the development of a 
dependable assistant. In most cases, 
the manager realizes that his own 
progress is—to a large extent— 
dependent on the progress of his 
department. He also realizes that 
the better trained his assistant is, 
the better the department as a 
whole will function. 


Unless a manager has developed 
a competent assistant, he undoubt- 
edly is working under’ serious 
handicaps. First of all, he must 
give his personal attention to al- 
most every question that arises on 
the job. Secondly, when the man- 
ager is absent, his department’s 
efficiency probably suffers severely. 
Finally, until the manager develops 
a competent replacement, he can 
hardly expect to be considered for 
promotion. Here are some sugges- 
tions for developing a capable un- 
derstudy. 


1. Keep your assistant thoroughly 
posted on your plans and the 
progress of these plans. You can’t 
expect him to make intelligent de- 
cisions in your absence unless you 
keep him posted on facts and up 
to date on your current thinking 
about future plans and policies. 


2. Teach him to get the habit of 
giving you frequent progress re- 
ports. Insist that he keep you in- 
formed of the progress he is 
making on the various assignments 
you have given him, the difficulties 
that he encounters, and the meth- 


ods he intends to use to overcome 
these difficulties. 

3. Give him practice in thinking 
for himself. Ask his opinion on 
problems that arise. When he pre- 
sents a problem, insist that he think 
it through specifically before bring- 
ing it to you. Help him work out 
several possible solutions to each 
problem. Teach him not to adopt 
the first solution that pops into his 
mind. 

4. Place responsibility on him 
gradually. Remember, he hasn’t yet 
acquired the “feel of the job” that 
you have. Add one new responsi- 
bility at a time, and allow him time 
to absorb it. 

5. Build up his feeling of respon- 
sibility. Let him be completely re- 
sponsible for certain parts of the 
work. Keep out of these things 
yourself, except for supervision. If 
he suggests a method as good as 
yours, let him use his method. 

6. Hold him accountable for his 
responsibilities, and check up on 
them frequently. If he neglects some 
of his duties, it may be because you 
are neglecting your check-ups. 

7. Make him feel free to ask for 
new responsibilities as fast as he 
thinks he can carry them. Don’t 
give him the feeling that you are 
holding back on him, Make him un- 
derstand that you are anxious to 
see him develop to the fullest ex- 
tent. 

8. Back him up. Consider orders 
he has issued as important as your 
own, Give him your support in dis- 
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putes and when he is criticized. 
Criticize him privately—not in pub- 
lic. If it is necessary to reverse one 
of his decisions, let him reverse it 
himself. Give him praise and com- 
mendation when he deserves it. 

9. Teach him to admit his mis- 
takes promptly. Let him know that 
you are fair enough to overlook a 
reasonable number of mistakes. Let 
him know that you would rather 
have him tell you of his own mis- 
takes than have someone else in the 
organization report his errors. Es- 
tablish in him the feeling that he 


is responsible for the acts of his 
subordinates, and that you expect 
him to be big enough not to pass 
the buck. 

10. Teach him to be able to take 
criticism constructively. Help him 
understand that you criticize him 
in order to help him; that if people 
do not know their faults, the door 
to self-improvement is blocked. Help 
him realize that you criticize him 
because you are sincerely interested 
in his growth on the job. 


© B. W. Elsom 
in THE OFFICE. 


How to Capture an Idea 


HERE ARE MANY THINGS we don’t 

know about our mental equip- 
ment. We aren’t sure, for example, 
what memory is. Nor do we know 
exactly why our brain operates so 
that we can think and reason. 

Even though no one really knows 
where ideas come from, however, or 
even the best way to get them, 
there does seem to be an over-all 
pattern of creative behavior. In 
other words, idea men may follow a 
common path in their creative proc- 
esses. 

Since advertising executives and 
copy writers are generally con- 
sidered among the nation’s top idea 
producers, I made a recent study of 
this group to see what mental 
habits they have in common. A 
total of 94 idea experts took part in 
the study. Here is what they said: 

1. Almost half said they do their 
best work under certain physical 
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conditions, such as hunger, late 
night hours, and rainy weather. 

2. Only one fifth of the advertis- 
ing people said they engage in any 
special nonrelated tune-up activity, 
such as inspirational reading or 
listening to music. 

3. Three fifths of the respondents 
prefer to have a problem well out- 
lined before they tackle it. The re- 
maining two-fifths feel that too 
much outlining tends to limit their 
thinking. 

4. Only 11 per cent of the par- 
ticipants said they always, or regu- 
larly, have at least five good ideas 
a day, while 53 per cent said they 
never have five good ideas a day. 

5. A majority of the experts (62 
per cent) said that the first thing 
they do when they have an idea is 
to write it down. 

After studying the comments of 
the respondents, it seems that crea- 





tive people can be divided into three 
camps. The first is the systematic 
group. 

The systematic thinker feels that 
ideas come hard, that they can’t be 
forced, and that, generally speak- 
ing, a creative person is a rare in- 
dividual. 

The systematic, analytical think- 
er also feels that, as a rule, only 
a few people have the mental power 
to rearrange thoughts into fresh 
perspectives; that once they are en- 
dowed with this ability, it’s just a 
question of hard, painful work. 

The second group may be called 
the inspired creative workers. Per- 
haps the main point at which the 
systematic creators differ from the 
inspired group is the question of 
the existence and power of the sub- 
conscious mind. The analytical per- 
son feels that hard work is the real 
answer and that all combinations of 
ideas come from conscious effort. 

The inspired creative worker, on 
the other hand, feels that he best 
produces ideas by approaching 
problems with a feeling of mild-to- 
strong conflict. Exponents of this 
method say that every experience 
is picked up, and turned this way 
or that with an idea, to improve or 
heighten the success of the idea. 
These people refuse to be limited. 
They think big and then modify 
if necessary. 

Such people like to roam in broad 
principles; they feel there is no 
such thing as an original idea; they 
believe that everything produced is 
some kind of adaptation. Further- 
more, they say that the creative 
person is easy to inhibit, that he 


needs other people’s respect. He is 
never sure of his next inspiration, 
and requires encouragement and 
considerable understanding. 

To summarize this second ap- 
proach to idea production: Get the 
facts first, and organize the prob- 
lem without structuring it too 
much. Then feel free to take off in 
all different directions and to fol- 
low all possible leads, continually 
building idea upon idea. Finally, 
leave the problem for a while and 
come back to it later. 

Bruce Brewer, partner, Bruce B. 
Brewer agency, Kansas City, says: 
“T find my most successful method 
to be the stuffing of the subcon- 
cious mind to a point near satura- 
tion in the field of the idea that is 
needed. I then turn to other things. 
After a day or a week or two weeks, 
an idea appears out of nowhere 
(quite often when I am at home) 
that is a vast improvement over 
any idea I have had previously.” 

The third group of idea men 
feels that the so-called creative 
process is so individual that it de- 
fies analysis. In other words, every 
good creative person works out his 
own method of pampering himself. 
It is interesting that half of the 
“individual” group made a special 
effort to mention that they think 
alcohol is highly overrated as a 
help in producing ideas, 

Most of these people make at 
least two suggestions to creative 
hopefuls. One is to find out, by trial 
and error, the conditions under 
which they work best. This is a 
psychological approach to what we 
call favorable mental set. Accord- 
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ing to this theory, we tend to rein- 
force favorable experiences in our 
minds and look upon them with en- 
thusiasm; therefore, we experience 
some advantage from re-creating 
this favorable mental set. If, for ex- 
ample, a man is successful with a 
project he has tackled at night or 
early in the morning, and this hap- 
pens regularly, he will decide that 
this is the best way for him to get 
ideas. 


The second concept that comes up 
regularly from the extemporaneous 
comments of these advertising men 
is that all idea men should carry 
paper and pencil, and write down 
their ideas whenever they occur. 
As obvious as this seems, it’s a nec- 
essary step in creativity—for once 
you’ve captured an idea, you’ve got 
to hang on to it. 


® G. Herbert True. 
PRINTERS’ INK. 


January 4, 1957, p. 19:5. 


The New American Worker 


HE AMERICAN WORKER can no 


longer be easily identified or clas- 
sified by his income, his residence, 
or his educational opportunities. 
His growth is reflected not only in 
his earning power and productivity, 


but, more important, in his in- 
creased civic and social influence 
in the community. Today’s Ameri- 
can workforce represents a concrete 
expression of our economy’s dy- 
namic changes through the past 
quarter century. 

The average American, despite 
the steep rise in prices, could buy 
almost 53 per cent more in 1955 
than in 1929. Family income has 
more than tripled since 1918. The 
average worker today has 15 to 20 
hours more leisure time per week. 
Coverage under pension and wel- 
fare programs has increased 20 
times in just the past 10 years. 

These and hundreds of additional 
facts emerge from a comprehensive 
study recently issued by the U. S. 
Department of Labor. It contains 
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in full scope the economic story of 
our national workforce—now total- 
ing over 64 million. Here are the 
story’s high lights: 

Economic status. The average 
factory worker is now better off, 
in terms of weekly earnings, than 
at any time in the history of the 
United States—and the progression 
shows no signs of coming to a halt. 

Total disposable personal income 
in the United States—what’s left 
after Uncle Sam takes his slice— 
came to $269.2 billion in 1955. Af- 
ter adjusting the figures to the rise 
in consumer prices, we find that the 
average person in 1955 could buy 
almost 16 per cent more goods and 
services than in 1947, 

Since 1939, the index of average 
weekly earnings, allowing for over- 
time, shot up from 100 to over 320. 
Again making cost-of-living adjust- 
ments, we get the following facts: 
A worker without dependents can 
buy a third more with his take- 
home pay than in 1939. With three 





dependents, he can buy 50 per cent 
more. 

The distribution of wages has 
tended to narrow the difference be- 
tween the higher- and lower-income 
groups. Reasons for this shift in- 
clude: more married women work- 
ers; technological improvements 
calling for more highly skilled 
workers; graduated income taxes; 
and the stronger bargaining power 
of organized labor. 

Changing skills. Since 1910, the 
occupational distribution of the 
labor force has shown a marked 
change. Under the impetus of mech- 
anization, much unskilled labor has 
joined the ranks of the semiskilled. 
The semiskilled factory-worker 
group has expanded by 50 per cent, 
and the clerical and sales group has 
doubled. 

Differentials in pay, according to 
skills, have decreased although 
every bracket has risen. This means 
that the lowest salaries have shown 
the biggest rise. While hourly wages 
have risen for both laborer and 
skilled worker, the gap, percentage- 
wise, is now far smaller. 

Fringe benefits. Before World 
War II, the main issue at the bar- 
gaining table was increased wages. 
Since the end of the war, the 
significance of fringe benefits, as 
a factor in compensation, has in- 
creased every year. As a result, 
over a period of less than 10 years, 
the number of workers covered by 
such programs as health and life 
insurance and pension plans has in- 
creased more than 20 times. 

More leisure time. This has been 
a major result of the new living 


standard. For instance, today’s in- 
dustrial worker has 15 to 20 hours 
more free time each week than his 
parents did, or roughly the equiva- 
lent of two working days. 

Fewer work years. Compared to 
50 years ago, more people enter the 
labor force at a later age; more 
retire earlier; and more live longer 
after retirement. The trend, over 
the years, has been toward the 
worker’s spending less of his life 
span in working time. 


Physical-health improvements are 
prominent among the factors which 
have contributed to increased re- 
tirement time. According to aver- 
age figures available, in 1900 a man 
of 20 could expect to live 42 more 
years, the last three in retirement. 
In 1950 the man of 20 could expect 
to live 49 more years and spend the 
last six in retirement. 

Worker productivity. Measured 
in dollars of the same purchasing 
power, the nation’s annual output 
of goods and services has doubled 
in the past 25 years. But employ- 
ment was up only 36 per cent, and 
the average workweek dropped from 
44 to 40 hours. The production in- 
crease has thus been due mainly 
to increased real output per man- 
hour. 

If production continues to in- 
crease at its present rate, our na- 
tional output should reach at least 
$500 billion by 1965. This increase, 
say the experts, will mean even 
greater income, services, and bene- 
fits for the American worker. 


e@ DUN’S REVIEW AND MODERN INDUSTRY. 
December, 1956, p. 53:3. 
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You Can Cut Your Handling Costs! 


Cc. J. CARNEY, JR., managing director of the Society of Indus- 
trial Packaging and Materials Handling Engineers, makes the 
significant estimate that most consumer products would cost 
from 40 to 100 per cent more than they do, were it not for 
efficient materials-handling methods developed over the past 
15 years. He adds, “The whole development of mass produc- 
tion with its assembly-line technique is a miracle of materials 
handling.” 

Extensive surveys by industrial-research firms indicate that 
at least 30 per cent of the manufacturing dollar is spent in 
the manipulation of materials. The Research Institute esti- 
mates that materials-handling costs run from 30 to 50 per cent 
of total manufacturing expense. The same surveys have found 
that many companies have no idea of what their handling 
costs actually are. 

In general, engineers point out that any plant will have 
minimum materials-handling costs if: 

1. No material is handled unnecessarily—handling fre- 
quency and distance kept to a minimum, no backtracking or 
cross-hauling. 

2. Materials are handled in bulk if possible. 

3. Packaged materials are handled in unit loads by pallet. 


The more pounds handled in a single operation the lower the 
handling cost per pound. 

4. Mechanized or gravity methods are used wherever pos- 
sible. 


—BETTY SAVESKY in Commerce 


What Causes Plant Fires? 


DURING 1955, INDUSTRIAL FIRES caused damages estimated at 
$157 million in the United States and Canada. How do plant 
fires start? The National Fire Protection Association lists the 
major causes as follows: 
Electrical 19 per cent 
Machine friction 14 per cent 
Foreign substances 12 per cent 
Exposure to flame 9 per cent 
Smoking and matches 8 per cent 
Spontaneous ignition 8 per cent 
Exposure to heat 7 per cent 
Sparks from fires 6 per cent 
Overheated materials 3 per cent 
Miscellaneous 14 per cent 
—Mill & Factory, 10/56 





Do You Talk Good American? 


T’S ALWAYS INTERESTING TO HEAR 

a ripe accent from the Deep South 
or the special speech of Bostonians, 
Vermonters, or the Brooklynese. 
Yet did it ever occur to you that 
nobody in Brooklyn thinks of him- 
self as talking with a Brooklyn ac- 
cent—and the same applies to Bos- 
tonians, Vermonters, and Mississip- 
pians? When you fall in with any of 
those groups, they all talk standard- 
brand American English. You are 
the guy with the funny accent. 

This thing we commonly call an 
accent is mostly a matter of pro- 
nunciation, In the South a barn is 
a “bahn.” But in the West it is a 
“barr-rn” and in northern New 


England a “baa-hn.” In Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, and New York City, catch 
rhymes with “latch.” But in upstate 


New York, Michigan, New England, 
and some southern Atlantic-coast 
areas, it rhymes with “fetch.” 

An accent also involves vocabu- 
lary, with different words for iden- 
tical objects ‘in different places. For 
instance, the V-shaped clavicle of a 
fowl is known as a “wishbone” in 
most places, but there are sections 
where it is a “pully-bone” or “lucky- 
bone.”” Most of us close our win- 
dows with shades, but in some 
localities it is done with blinds. 

Your accent, whatever it may be, 
is a combination of how you say 
words and the words you choose to 
say. To a lesser degree, it may in- 
volve usage, too, as in the case of 
the hardy Southern “you all.” Since 
accent suggests mainly pronuncia- 
tion, it would be more precise to 


call your speech a dialect, instead. 

Most people think there is a 
standard kind of American talk 
that is general, approved, and cor- 
rect. What’s more, most people sin- 
cerely believe they speak it, at least 
when they try to. 

The fact is, though, that you can’t 
possibly speak “right’’ American be- 
cause there is no such thing. By 
any objective standard, this coun- 
try is a crazy quilt of varying dia- 
lects. 

Twenty-five years ago, the Amer- 
ican Council of Learned Societies 
launched a study of speech differ- 
ences under Dr, Hans Kurath of 
the University of Michigan. Re- 
searchers interviewed more than 
1200 people in the eastern states 
for ten to 15 hours each to deter- 
mine their habitual usage of more 
than 1000 words and phrases. Each 
usage encountered was noted on a 
map. The result was a mammoth 
linguistic atlas of the region, re- 
vealing three major language areas 
and no fewer than 18 distinct 
smaller areas, each with its own 
language peculiarities. 

Dr. Kurath also noted that speech 
varies by social groups as well as 
by geography. Localisms are most 
likely to spice the talk of rural peo- 
ple. City dwellers, on the other 
hand, tend to use more widely dis- 
persed forms. But most people talk 
something in between—speech less 
sophisticated than city talk, yet less 
picturesque than the language of 
country people. 

Pronunciation is just as mixed 
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up as vocabulary. For instance, the 
celebrated Brooklyn “oi” as in 
“thoity-thoid” turns up as far away 
as New Orleans and Maine. The 
habit of dropping “r” when it comes 
before a consonant or at the end 
of a word is similarly far flung. 
Thus farm is “fahm” and over is 
“ovuh,” not only in Boston, but in 
Tidewater Virginia and Down-East 
New England. 

All this variety certainly makes 
life more interesting for those with 
sharp ears. But what about your 
own speech? If you have an accent 
that is obvious to others, if not to 
yourself, is that something to worry 
about? If people are judging you 
by your speech, should you try to 
rid it of its peculiarities? 

Shedding an accent you learned 
with your first words isn’t easy. 
And there are some consoling facts 
to recall before you attempt it. 

What you say always matters 
more than the way you say it. The 
first function of speech is communi- 
cation—getting your ideas across 
to others. And no American accent, 
however marked, really prevents 
your communicating with other 
Americans. 

Furthermore, the good English 
of any region is as “correct” as the 
good English of any other region. 
You recognize good English when 
you hear it, so there is no need to 
feel guilty if your English is good 


for your region but different from 
that of another region. 

Still, since others do use your 
speech to take your measure, it 
would be foolish not to try to im- 
prove it any way you Can. 

And you can learn to speak more 
acceptably in an easy, practical 
way. Simply listen carefully to the 
speech of people around you who 
command respect and show good 
taste and social assurance. Such 
people tend to approach a usage 
that calls little attention to itself 
and offends few hearers. One’s talk 
can be patterned after theirs. 

Adapting to your surroundings 
this way is quite different from 
decorating your speech with put-on 
airs. Let “when in Rome” be your 
rule. If you live in Topeka, talk like 
a Topekan even if you hail from 
Atlanta originally. The citizens of 
Topeka will forgive you for coming 
from Atlanta, but not for pretend- 
ing to come from London. 

In time, any inflections and pro- 
nunciations that make you sound 
strange will become less apparent 
in your speech. Your talk will be- 
come a closer approximation of the 
locally accepted standard. Then 
people will pay more attention to 
what you say because they will be 
less distracted by the way that you 


say it. 
@ CHANGING TIMES. 
(The Kiplinger Magazine). 
January, 1957, p. 44:3 





CORRECTION DOES MUCH, but encouragement does more. Encour- 
agement after censure is like the sun after a shower. 
—JOHANN WOLFGANG VON GOETHE 





Automation: How Will it Affect the Supervisor? 


HAT WILL the supervisor’s job 

be like under complete auto- 
mation? Will the supervisor have 
to be a technical Jack-of-all-trades 
in order to maintain the new equip- 
ment, or will he become even more 
of an administrator? 

A great deal of research still has 
to be done, of course, before the 
effects of automation can be ac- 
curately charted. But studies to 
date already show some definite 
trends. The supervisor in an auto- 
matic plant, for example, will prob- 
ably have fewer production oper- 
ators to oversee. He will also have 
to acquire more technical skills and 
maintenance knowledge in order to 
understand how the new equip- 
ment works. 

At the same time, the super- 
visor’s administrative skill may 
have to increase along with his 
technical know-how. Many indus- 
tries have lived a long time with 
problems caused by too much em- 
phasis on technical skills—at the 
expense of human-relations skills. 

Installing and operating new 
equipment puts a strain on human 
relations and requires supervisors 
to have a high degree of adminis- 
trative skill and human understand- 
ing. Putting changes into effect 
takes time, yet a period of technical 
change is often just the period 
when supervisors feel that they 
don’t have enough time. Sometimes 
the changes are more difficult for 
supervisors to accept than for 
workers. Supervisors may feel that 
their established ways of thought 


and behavior on the job are threat- 
ened; they may worry about their 
future role, Just as it is import- 
ant for supervisors to understand 
their men’s reactions to technical 
changes, so it is equally important 
for upper management to take into 
account supervisors’ possible reac- 
tions. In both cases, resistance will 
be minimized when superiors share 
the planning and reasons for the 
change with subordinates, and when 
the effects are openly discussed be- 
forehand. 

What else can the supervisor and 
manager expect in the way of 
change as a result of increased 
automation? As far as office auto- 
mation is concerned, the demand 
for skilled analysts and program- 
mers will be great. One estimate is 
that within the next decade there 
will be a need for 170,000 people 
“with professional status” to ana- 
lyze and program data for the com- 
puters that will be installed. This 
work is painstaking and detailed, 
requiring not only special training, 
but also a special kind of person- 
ality and intelligence. 

In short, the total impact of auto- 
mation in the office will probably 
be in the direction of job enlarge- 
ment, although it is a mixed and 
confusing picture at present. The 
same can be said about the effects 
of automation on factory jobs. Here 
again, more research is needed be- 
fore accurate generalizations can 
be made. 

In one study of an “automatic” 
steel mill, most jobs required differ- 
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ent skills and less physical effort. 
At first the men felt apprehensive 
at the scope and unfamiliarity of 
the new equipment. For several 
months, they disliked having to be 
constantly on the alert in case some- 
thing went wrong. Eventually, how- 
ever, they expressed considerable 
satisfaction with their jobs and 
pride at having learned to control 
the equipment and operate it suc- 
cessfully. 

Another area in which more in- 
formation is needed is the effect 
of automation on groups and group 
structure within the office and 
plant. Industrial-relations research 
has repeatedly pointed to the im- 
portance of group relationships at 
work. In many cases, however, ex- 
isting groups are disturbed or 
reorganized as a result of the in- 
stallation of automatic equipment. 
Sometimes factory automation may 
have the effect of making any 
“group,” in the usual sense, impos- 
sible, because workers will be too 
far apart to communicate with each 
other. In other cases, automation 
will increase the degree of team- 
work required by the job. 

Research has shown that resist- 
ance to technological change is of- 
ten not so much to the changed 
technology itself as to changes in 
the pattern of interpersonal rela- 
tionships which the technological 
change causes. For managers con- 
cerned with helping people accept 
and welcome new equipment and 
procedures, it becomes extremely 
important to understand the vari- 
ous effects of technology upon in- 
dividual and group relationships. 
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In respect to incentives, automa- 
tion will make management think 
less in terms of the individual and 
more in terms of the group. Under 
most forms of advanced automa- 
tion, individual piecework incen- 
tives make little sense. The most 
obvious reason for this is that the 
individual operator will have less 
direct control over the rate of out- 
put. 

It is expected that each individ- 
ual will share with others a general 
responsibility which, in many cases, 
will cut across traditional depart- 
ment lines. Organizations that want 
to preserve monetary incentives will 
have to do a lot of experimenting 
with various plant-wide incentive 
systems and profit-sharing plans. 
Even without automation, there is 
evidence enough to raise serious 
questions about the principles un- 
derlying individual piecework sys- 
tems. 

Automation will also increase the 
importance of nonfinancial incen- 
tives. With a high capital invest- 
ment per worker, and the necessity 
for a high degree of understanding 
about the whole operation, loyalty 
and interest in the job will become 
increasingly important. Successful 
production will eventually depend 
less upon skillful direct manipula- 
tion of materials and tools, and 
more upon effective human collabo- 
ration. 

As one University of Chicago 
study pointed out: “Increasingly 
. . . the production employees are 
engaged in communicating with 
each other about what the equip- 
ment is doing, and maintaining the 





proper relationships between intri- 
cately coordinated machines. Work 
becomes more abstract, more com- 
plex, more intellectual. . . .” These 
circumstances will seriously threat- 


en the traditional assumption that 
direct financial incentive is the only 
effective motivation. 

© Arthur N. Turner 
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Stumbling Blocks to Success 


HAT IS an effective manager? 

In recent years, successful man- 
agers have been studied at work, at 
home, and at play, to discover what 
makes them tick. 

The studies have shown that the 
characteristics of an effective ad- 
ministrator are those usually as- 
cribed to the average good citizen. 
But there are so many elements of 
ordinary good behavior that we 
might gain new and useful infor- 
mation by reversing the usual ap- 
proach and examining some of the 
characteristics of the ineffective 
manager, such as the following 
stumbling blocks: 

1. All-or-nothing-at-all complex. 
One of the commonest character- 
istics of ineffective management is 
the tendency to attempt only per- 
fect solutions instead of practical 
ones. This can be described as the 
“‘all-or-none complex.” This can lead 
to two extremes—both harmful to 
the organization. On the one ex- 
treme, improvements may never be 
undertaken because the ideal solu- 
tion isn’t currently available or 
possible. On the other extreme, the 
action that is undertaken may be 
too radical—the changes may be 
correct, in the long run, but cur- 
rently just not feasible. The suc- 


cessful manager knows his timing. 
He will occasionally tolerate ineffi- 
ciency, rather than court failure by 
trying to clear all the obstacles with 
one great push. 

2. Urge to act from expediency. 
On the other hand, the good man- 
ager needn’t be afraid of his own 
shadow. Another stumbling block is 
the urge to act from expediency 
alone—to yield to immediate pres- 
sures and ignore the long-run ef- 
fects of the solution. Side-stepping 
an important issue is just as bad 
as stiff-arming it. It may be worse, 
because it is evidence of indecision. 
It demonstrates a lack of convic- 
tions about long-run goals, or an 
unwillingness to stand up for issues 
important to the organization’s wel- 
fare. 

3. Obsession to win. The obses- 
sion to win represents another seri- 
ous handicap to managers. This is 
often demonstrated in the attempt 
to win a “moral victory” even after 
decisions have been clearly discred- 
ited. Too much emphasis may be 
given to saving face and not enough 
to saving respect. The willingness 
and ability to permit decisions to 
be discussed and pulled apart rep- 
resents just about the only method 
available for pretesting ideas. Per- 
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mitting colleagues to participate in 
decision making is much more of a 
favor to the manager than it is 
to the participants. It not only 
permits constructive criticism, but 
assures support. 

4. Everything is black or white. 
High among the factors that con- 
tribute to ineffective administra- 
tion is the tendency to classify 
everything as black or white—as 
all good or all bad. Situations are 
rarely ever black or white, but are 
usually varying shades of gray. 

The black-or-white technique may 
simplify decisions and expedite ac- 
tion; but the manager must recog- 
nize that he has to discriminate 
between acceptable alternatives 
more often than between right and 
wrong. 

5. Faulty sense of proportion. 
Related to the all-or-none complex 
is the failure to maintain a sense 
of proportion—a sense of balance 
in administration. This fault often 
manifests itself in the manager’s 
“making a mountain out of a mole- 
hill.” It not only wastes the man- 
ager’s energies and attention, but 
lessens his influence on important 
matters. 

The demands on the time and 
energies of the manager require 
that he learn to put first things 
first—to manage by plan, not at 
random. Otherwise, he will be un- 
able to delegate responsibility prop- 
erly because he won’t know what to 
delegate. 


6. Failure to remain impersonal. 
The failure to maintain an imper- 
sonal status in the organization can 
be a handicap to the manager. He 
most certainly need not be aloof— 
on the contrary. But he cannot be- 
come too personally involved in his 
dealings with others. 

Criticism, for example, is funda- 
mental to improvement, and a man- 
ager has a responsibility to correct 
an employee’s deficiencies as well as 
build up his strengths. Only by 
maintaining a certain detachment 
can a manager criticize without 
creating antagonism. 

7. Expecting people to be logical. 
This matter of human conduct 
brings us to another stumbling 
block — the mistaken assumption 
that people always act logically. 
They don’t, when they are person- 
ally involved. They bring to every 
situation their own experience, 
biases, desires, and needs. 

This means that the administra- 
tor must temper his decisions to 
allow for the personal equation. He 
must avoid stereotyping people. He 
must realize that he has his own 
changing, personal perspective, and 
must allow for it when he evaluates 
people and situations. At the same 
time, he must respect and trust his 
own judgment. A manager com- 
mands as much respect from others 
as he has for himself. 

® Ray E. Brown. 


PERSONNEL INFORMATION BULLETIN. 
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WE NEED EDUCATION in the obvious more than investigation of 
the obscure. 


—OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 





What Makes a Fire “Successful” ? 


FR PLAYS no favorites, and when 

it strikes it not only can damage 
and maim, but can ruin a company. 
It is a problem which should be 
considered by every manufacturing 
concern, large or small. 

Every year, between 30,000 and 
40,000 fires occur in manufacturing 
plants alone. This is only a small 
part of the total number of fires 
which the National Fire Protection 
Association (NFPA) places at 600,- 
000 annually. Naturally, all of these 
fires are not major. But those that 
are exact a heavy toll. 

In 1955, for example, there were 
78 major industrial fires. The cost 
of damages was an estimated $1 
million apiece in the United States 
and Canada. And six times a week, 
there was a fire costing $250,000 
or more. 

Of the 78 major fires, 40 occurred 
during daylight hours. The same 
number started while plants were 
operating. But more important, 41 
of the fires were detected without 
any unusual delay. In other words, 
substantially more than half the 
major fires last year could have 
been controlled. 

Why, then, were those fires able 
to spread until they became holo- 
causts? Each year, the NFPA at- 
tempts to answer that question in 
all major industrial fires. Last year, 
according to the NFPA Quarterly, 
some of the major reasons why fires 
swept out of control were: 

1. Delay in notifying the fire de- 
partment. In 19 instances, there 
was serious delay in notifying the 
municipal fire department. Some 


building occupants spent too much 
time fighting the fire before turn- 
ing in a public alarm. Other delays 
were caused by burning telephone 
wires and defective public fire- 
alarm boxes. 

2. Lack of fire brigades. In 27 
cases, losses mounted because there 
was no fire brigade to combat the 
fire. But eight brigades were inade- 
quate in other fires simply because 
they didn’t have the proper equip- 
ment, or arrived after the fires had 
grown too big for them to control. 
On the other hand, trained fire bri- 
gades proved their worth by helping 
to keep damage down in 11 fires. 

3. Poor housekeeping. Rubbish 
accumulation and bad housekeeping 
were factors in the spread of three 
fires. It is important to note, how- 
ever, that in 22 plants, flammable 
liquids contributed to the blaze; and 
that in 11 others, dust piles on 
structural parts hastened the spread 
of the fire. In three other instances, 
escaping gas helped spread fires. 

4. Poor building design. A large 
share of the losses was blamed on 
building design. In 39 cases, there 
were areas with too much floor 
space unbroken by dividing walls. 
Nine plants, on the other hand, had 
dividing walls but no fire doors. 

5. No sprinklers. In 46 plants, 
there weren’t any sprinkler sys- 
tems. That the rest of the plants 
had sprinklers and still suffered 
heavy damage suggests that it isn’t 
safe to rely entirely on these sys- 
tems for fire protection. 

In eight big fires, the sprinklers 
were not designed for the particu- 
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lar hazards present. In a number 
of others, the sprinkler systems 
were damaged by explosions. Two 
fires spread because the sprinklers 
were turned off too soon; and in 
another case, the water had un- 
fortunately been shut off to prevent 
freezing. 

6. Inadequate vigil. Watchmen 
were present at 29 of the plants, 
but 10 of them did not perform 
their duties satisfactorily. The pres- 
ence of a watchman had no bearing 
on the outcome of 12 other cases. 
Only 7 did a satisfactory job. 

Fire prevention and protection is 
a never-ending job. The best equip- 
ment is of little avail if it isn’t 
properly maintained or if the men 
who use it are ill informed. 

Because fire is always something 
that could—but ‘“won’t”—happen, 
the tendency is to relax fire-protec- 
tion vigils. There are companies 
that spend great sums for fire- 
fighting equipment and then fail to 
keep it in good repair. 

Fire damage—the actual loss re- 
sulting from a fire—is really only 


one statistic. The indirect effects 
of fire are just as appalling. 

Changing Times (The Kiplinger 
Magazine), for example, points out 
that 43 per cent of all severely fire- 
damaged firms go out of business 
within a year. Another 28 per cent 
close their doors within three years. 
Thus seven out of every 10 severely 
fire-damaged companies eventually 
fail. 

An important point to keep in 
mind is that more than a few major 
fires begin as small blazes in re- 
mote corners that cannot be reached 
by large fire-fighting equipment. 
The best weapons against these 
fires, says NFPA, are approved 
portable extinguishers. 

In the final analysis, there is no 
such thing as “infallible” protection 
against fire. There are too many in- 
tangibles involved. But the proper 
equipment, properly maintained and 
utilized, is good assurance that loss 
in life and property will be kept at 
a minimum, 


© Byron J. O'Hara. 
MILL & FACTORY. 
October, 1956, p. 92:2. 


No Time to Read? 


THERE Is A SMALL but elite school 

of business thinkers, so called, 
who operate under the slogan, “I 
haven’t the time to read.” They 
carry their banner as a kind of 
“proud device.” They want to give 
you the impression that they are 
so appallingly busy that such a 
mundane practice as reading is not 
within the range of their abilities 
or possibilities. 
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I never could quite understand 
why some of them take such pride 
in being too busy to do something 
which should be a basic part of 
their busy lives. It has been my ob- 
servation that most successful busi- 
nessmen (and I might add most of 
the busiest among the successful 
men I have known) find that they 
haven’t time not to read. 

The haven’t-time-to readers over- 





look three rather important facts. 
The first of these is that in these 
days of rapidly changing trends, the 
man who is not a reader is soon so 
far behind the times that he can’t 
catch up. 

Second, and perhaps even more 
important, is the therapeutic value 
of reading. We all know the relax- 
ing value of a good detective story. 
But many businessmen find even 
more relaxation in books that re- 
quire more concentration and effort 
to read than detective novels. 

A surprising number of business- 
men find relaxation in some hobby 
which may require considerable 
reading and research. I know of 
businessmen in several cities who 
are Civil War enthusiasts. I know 
of another businessman, one of the 


busiest of my acquaintance, who is 
an authority on, of all things, 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
china. Another busy friend of mine, 
who is now retired, was a great 
amateur geographer. 

A third point the too-busy-to-read 
people often overlook is that most 
of them are readers anyway. Probe 
into their private lives and you will 
find that they read far more than 
they are willing to admit. 

So, all things considered, I hope 
that the too-busy-to-read people will 
stop considering it fashionable to 
brag about their weakness. 

Reading isn’t a substitute for ex- 
perience. But neither is experience 
a substitute for reading. 


© C. B. Larrabee 
im PRINTERS’ INK. 


Manual Handling in a Machine Age 


AAaCHANICAL EQUIPMENT for han- 

dling materials has done much 
to make modern industry possible, 
but human muscles aren’t yet obso- 
lete in industry. There are still op- 
erations where loads are relatively 
light and the volume does not jus- 
tify a large investment in mechani- 
cal equipment. 

The manual phase of a materials- 
handling program should include 
four major points: Selection of em- 
ployees, teaching know-how, super- 
vision, and use of equipment. 

1. Picking the men. The experi- 
enced buyer of a truck, hoist, or 
crane makes sure the equipment has 
ample capacity for the job. The 
same care should be used in assign- 
ing employees. 


Handling materials manually is 
often regarded as unskilled work; 
accordingly, unskilled men are as- 
signed to it. Or, when an extra 
man is needed to move rush-order 
material, he may be a man who can 
be spared from another job. Per- 
haps he hasn’t been taught to lift 
correctly; perhaps he can’t stand 
unusual physical strain. Industry 
is paying for a lot of lame backs 
resulting from such neglect. 

Men shouldn’t be selected on ap- 
pearance alone. Some small, wiry 
men can handle heavier loads than 
many taller, heavier men. The 
husky-looking fellow may be suffer- 
ing from a heart condition, high 
blood pressure, poor vision, or other 
ailments that might affect his abil- 
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ity to do certain work. Only a medi- 
cal examination will reveal these 
conditions. 

While details of these physical 
examinations should remain confi- 
dential between doctor and patient, 
foremen should be informed of a 
worker’s physical limitations and 
instructed to avoid assigning him 
to jobs that might aggravate his 
disability. 

An employee’s temperament 
should be considered, too, A fast- 
moving person—one who moves be- 
fore he thinks—may endanger him- 
self and other members of his team. 

2. Teaching know-how, There is 
a definite knack to lifting and car- 
rying. It is seldom instinctive; it 
must be taught. 

Numerous posters and employee 
manuals illustrate the correct meth- 
od of lifting. The untrained person 
will usually bend from the waist, 
using back muscles to lift the load. 
The experienced man crouches as 
close to the load as possible with 
his legs bent at about a 90-degree 
angle at the knees, with his back 
as straight as possible. In the 
proper position, leg muscles are 
tensed, ready to work. Back muscles 
are locked so that the back is held 
rigid. To lift the object, the man 
straightens his legs, swinging his 
back to a vertical position. 

When the object must be carried 
to another point, the worker should 
first inspect the ground around the 
object and the route over which it 
is to be carried, making sure there 
are no slippery spots or obstruc- 
tions which might trip him. 

He also should inspect the object 
to decide how to grasp it and how 
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to avoid sharp edges and slivers. If 
the object is slippery from damp- 
ness or grease, he should wipe it 
dry. 

3. Supervision. Training men in 
correct methods isn’t enough. Work- 
ers must be observed on the job to 
make sure they are following the 
methods they have been taught. 

The important duties of a fore- 
man are to: 

—See that each man working 
under him knows how to do his job 
according to accepted company rules 
and practices. 

—See that employees follow rules 
and standards faithfully. 

—Instruct and correct employees 
intelligently, so that they will un- 
derstand directions completely and, 
moreover, realize the advantages of 
following them. 

—Develop and keep employee loy- 
alty and respect, by impressing each 
man with the importance of his job. 

4. Equipment and layout. Even 
with skilled, careful workers and 
competent supervision, there is still 
a margin for human failure or job 
variations, particularly in materi- 
als handling. Frequently special 
tools and protective clothing will 
minimize the risks. 

Materials handling can be made 
easier and safer by the use of a 
wide variety of hand or hand-oper- 
ated tools, jigs, and other devices. 

Hooks should be used for han- 
dling logs, lumber, crates, boxes, 
and barrels, if the hooks will not 
damage the object. They should be 
kept sharp, and should be used so 
that they will not glance off hard 
objects. 

As old as the wheel is the crow- 





bar, for obtaining leverage in mov- 
ing objects. The point or edge of a 
crowbar should be kept sharp. It 
should be handled carefully to mini- 
mize the chance of pinching or 
falling if the bar should slip or if 
the object moves suddenly. 

Tote boxes, dollies, wheelbarrows, 
and hand trucks are also low in 
cost, economical to maintain, and 


Who Wants 


LTHOUGH MORE AND MORE FIRMS 

are providing private pension 
plans for their employees, many 
workers still view retirement with 
misgivings. If it were left up to 
the employees, only about half of 
them would take advantage of 
R-Day and go home and wait for 
their pension checks. The _ rest 
would prefer to stay on the job. 

A recent survey of approximately 
200 companies disclosed that 51 per 
cent of the employers felt that their 
workers resisted the idea of retire- 
ment. 

Edward N. Evans, president of 
the Cambridge Wire Cloth Com- 
pany of Cambridge, Maryland, said 
that most workers look forward to 
retirement “until a few years be- 
fore the time comes.”’ Then, he re- 
ported, their anticipation turns to 
apprehension. 

A silk-company executive of New 
York City found that craft and 
manual employees like the idea of 
retirement. But clerical workers 
and executives, he said, don’t want 
to quit. 


helpful where more complicated 
equipment is not needed. 
Protective clothing is desirable 
on many handling jobs. Stout work 
gloves and safety shoes are basic 
protection, while more specialized 
garments should be used for han- 
dling hot or sharp objects. 


@ NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS. 
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to Retire? 


Declaring that most workers fear 
retirement, one personnel manager 
attributed it simply to the fact that 
“it means they are growing older.” 

Another personnel director re- 
ported that while most men are ap- 
prehensive about retirement, women 
look forward to it. 

Asked why workers feared re- 
tirement, the surveyed employers 
listed the following reasons: 

. Inadequate retirement funds. 

2. A lack of interests outside of 
accustomed work. 

3. A sense of uselessness or re- 
jection associated with retire- 
ment. 

“Most workers probably face re- 
tirement uneasily as something new 
that they are not sure about,” ob- 
served a _ retirement-board officer 
for a major industrial concern. “In- 
sufficient funds can, in itself, be a 
prime reason for an unfavorable 
attitude, but if money is not a 
major problem, then lack of out- 
side interests and a vague fear of 
the unknown are probably the most 
basic reasons.” 





The employers who were sur- 
veyed left little doubt that they 
recognize the seriousness of the re- 
tirement problem. Of the group 
surveyed, 98 per cent agreed that 
workers should actively prepare 
themselves in advance. 

D. H. Reynolds, assistant to the 
president of DeWalt, Inc., Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, felt that re- 
tirement preparation should begin 
three to five years before the an- 
ticipated retirement date. But he 
added, “At age 30, we feel, one 
should start on a savings plan, if 
the habit of saving regularly has 
not been cultivated earlier.” 

The personnel director of a 
Northwestern ironworks company 
said that workers should begin to 
prepare for retirement at the time 
of their marriage. An executive of 
a New England velvet concern as- 
serted that an employee should 
realize that “most of his working 
years will be necessary to prepare 
himself financially for retirement.” 


“Probably the people who find 
retirement most difficult are those 
who are completely self-centered,” 
said Frank B. Waner, president of 
the Bessemer Limestone and Ce- 
ment Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 
“People who, during their active 
years, develop some real interest in 
their fellow men, their communi- 
ties, their neighbors, or others less 
fortunate, are best prepared to re- 
tire.” 

The personnel director of a lead- 
ing watch company cited the im- 
portance of developing a proper at- 
titude toward age, and added, “If 
this is done well, most other prob- 
lems will be met realistically and 
effectively.” 

Still another personnel director 
concluded: “Nobody wants to re- 
tire; but individuals themselves 
must decide that they should re- 
tire.” 

®Leonard M. Leonard 
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How to Sleep Better 


PEOPLE WITH INSOMNIA are wasting their time if they count 
sheep, drink warm milk, and take hot baths, says Dr. Hans 
Selye, noted Canadian endocrinologist who has pioneered in 
the study of emotional stress. Instead of the milk-and-bath 
routine, Dr. Selye offers this advice to troubled sleepers: 

1. Prepare for sleep during the day. By the time you retire, 
it is too late for anything but a sleeping pill. 

2. Don’t let yourself get keyed up any more than is neces- 
sary for your best work performance. Hormones produced 
during stress of work are intended to promote alertness during 
short periods, not to be overused all day long. 

3. Try not to overwork any one part of your body or mind 
disproportionately by repeating the same actions to the point 
of exhaustion. 

4. Don’t burden your memory with irrelevant details. Make 
a conscious effort to forget immediately anything unimportant. 

—Newsweek, 12/56 





Economics of the Shorter Workweek 


S A SHORTER WORKWEEK feasible? 


I have been asked this question 
from time to time by those who see 
it as a possible means of maintain- 
ing employment if, in the future, 
there should be a general falling off. 
And my answer is: Of course, it’s 
feasible. We have the brains and 
the ingenuity to operate our indus- 
tries with a shorter workweek if 
we so desire and if we are willing 
to pay the price. 

But the shorter workweek is not 
the real issue. The question is: How 
do the American people want to 
divide up their economic cake be- 
tween purchasing power and time 
off? Certainly no one person can 
answer that question. But by first 
looking at the economics of the 
shorter workweek, and then by ex- 
amining how workers have reacted 
to workweek changes, we should be 
able to find indications of prefer- 
ences for or against leisure as com- 
pared to income. 


Would productivity per hour be 
materially altered by a reduction in 
the workweek from the standard 40 
hours to something less? Perhaps, 
in some instances, but the data 
seem to indicate without much ques- 
tion that reduction in hours below 
40—even below 48—does not affect 
productivity to a discernible degree 
in the economy as a whole. War- 
time experience and wartime stud- 
ies demonstrated beyond a shadow 
of a doubt that increases in hours 
beyond 48 per week and nine or ten 
per day took their toll in efficiency 
and productivity. These statistics 
also demonstrated, however, that 


the eight-hour day and the 48-hour 
week were pretty near the optimum 
from the point of view of produc- 
tion. 

Now, I am not advocating on any 
economic grounds a return to a 48- 
hour week. I merely wish to empha- 
size that, if there is a case for 
a reduction in hours below our 
present 40-per-week standard, the 
grounds for that reduction are not 
efficiency, productivity, or health. 
Nor are the advocates of the shorter 
workweek attempting to make their 
case on any of these grounds. 
Rather, they maintain that a shorter 
week is essential to prevent unem- 
ployment. 

There are two points of view 
from which reduction in working 
hours can be examined as a remedy 
for unemployment. The first is the 
effect of a reduction in hours with- 
out a change in the basic wage 
rate, so that workers previously em- 
ployed would work fewer hours and 
receive correspondingly reduced 
earnings. But such a plan would 
mean a reduction in the standard 
of living of all employed workers. 
The second is the effect of shorter 
hours with compensating increases 
in basic rates, so that total earn- 
ings remain undiminished. 


Where profit margins are small, 
management is very sensitive to 
cost increases of any kind. And 
there is no overlooking the fact 
that a decrease in the workweek 
without a diminution of earnings 
would mean substantial wage in- 
creases and tremendous adjust- 
ments in many companies. 





It is true that the substitution 
of two six-hour shifts for a pre- 
vious eight-hour day, or perhaps 
for a longer day including some 
overtime, would tend to reduce cap- 
ital costs per unit by allowing man- 
agement to work capital longer 
while labor works shorter hours. 
In some plants where equipment is 
antiquated, however, working ad- 
ditional shifts may mean increas- 
ingly frequent breakdowns without 
adequate time for repairs. In in- 
dustries that do not operate con- 
tinuously, the amount of employ- 
ment that can be provided by 
shortening work hours will depend 
in part upon the availability of un- 
used machinery and equipment. To 
the extent that less efficient equip- 
ment is brought into use, there is 
greater upward pressure on costs. 

A program of shorter hours with 
undiminished take-home pay would 


produce important changes in the 
demand for particular industries. 
The increased availability of leisure 
would probably be reflected in an 


increased demand for’ sporting 
goods and other recreational goods. 
Likewise, the effect of the increased 
wage disbursements would stimu- 
late the consumer-goods industries. 
At the same time, however, the 
nondurable consumer-goods indus- 
tries would suffer most, since they 
have higher ratios of wages to op- 
erating costs than do the capital- 
goods industries. 

Unfortunately, we do not have 
much of a record of what actually 
happens when a company goes from 
a standard eight-hour day to a 
shorter-workweek program. We do, 
however, have two notable exam- 
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ples—that of a large food processer, 
and the experience of the rubber 
industry of Akron, Ohio. 

At the food company, four six- 
hour shifts were substituted for 
three eight-hour ones back in 1930. 
The six-day week was maintained. 
The company claimed that worker 
efficiency was improved at the time 
because of: (1) reduced fatigue, 
(2) less tendency to succumb to 
monotony, (3) less waste of time, 
and (4) elimination of meal periods 
and the customary slower working 
rate before and after. 

But as experience with this work 
schedule accumulated, certain weak- 
nesses became evident. The com- 
pany’s plants operate around the 
clock, and its operations are largely 
machine paced, so the short shifts 
provide little opportunity to reduce 
overhead costs. Furthermore, in 
order to avoid Saturday and Sun- 
day work, weekly hours are gener- 
ally held to 30 a week during a 
substantial part of the year. De- 
spite the relatively high hourly 
wages, the 30-hour week has meant 
that employees receive lower pay 
than do workers in similar indus- 
tries. 

The rubber-tire industry in the 
Akron, Ohio, area also converted to 
the four-shift, six-hour day from 
the three-shift, eight-hour day, in 
1930. This industry has also re- 
mained on a six-day week. The re- 
actions of rubber companies to the 
six-hour day were varied. Some re- 
ported hourly productivity increases 
of 5 to 12 per cent after the six- 
hour day was inaugurated, Others, 
however, expressed disappointment 
at the results of the experiment. 





As an official of one company, 
half of whose employees are on the 
six-hour day, stated: “It was our 
feeling when we first initiated the 
six-hour day that there would be 
an improvement in man-hour pro- 
duction in the six-hour versus the 
eight-hour day. We didn’t keep as 
accurate records on this as we 
should have, but I do know that 
results were disappointing, and that 
we cannot now find any evidence of 
increased man-hour efficiency of a 
six-hour day. On the other hand, 
when we went from six to eight 
during the early stages of the war, 
we noticed no drop in man-hour 
efficiency, and when we returned to 
six hours there was no noticeable 
increase in efficiency.” 


Another development of the six- 


hour day in Akron is the workers’ ' 


tendency to take extra jobs in off 
periods to supplement their in- 
comes. Some, for instance, work as 
taxicab drivers; others work an ad- 
ditional shift in another rubber 
factory. As long as such multiple 
employment exists, the six-hour day 
can have no beneficial effects on 
efficiency or employment (unless 
there is an extreme shortage of 
labor). 


So important has outside employ- 
ment become in the Akron rubber 
industry, and so detrimental has 
this practice been, that the leaders 
of the United Rubber Workers 


made a determined attempt at their 
1956 convention to eliminate the 
six-hour day and go back to the 
40-hour week. They were defeated 
precisely because the Akron work- 
ers did not want to give up the 
extra income which they gained 
from holding two jobs and working 
many hours over 40 per week. It 
would appear that in Akron the 
shorter workweek has resulted in 
longer hours than the 40-hour week 
in the same industry elsewhere! 
Actually, the Akron experience is 
typical of general experience with 
penalty overtime provisions after 
40 hours, Even now, at a time when 
real wages are the highest in his- 
tory, the average employee still 
competes for overtime work instead 
of accepting the benefits of leisure. 

Thus, economic analysis and prac- 
tical experience seem to emphasize 
that the shorter workweek is pri- 
marily a depression palliative which 
does not achieve its purpose, but 
does somewhat equalize misery and 
good fortune, Certainly it cannot be 
denied that there is no free hitch- 
hike to more leisure, Like every- 
thing else, leisure has its costs. And 
every experience since the inaugu- 
ration of the 40-hour week points 
to the fact that, by and large, when 
given a choice, people prefer more 
income to more leisure. 

© From an address by Herbert R. Northrup 


before a meeting of the 
National Industrial Conference Board. 





ONE MACHINE may do the work of fifty ordinary men. No ma- 
chine can do the work of one extraordinary man. 
—ELBERT HUBBARD 





Housekeeping for Safety 


APPEARANCES COUNT, but good plant housekeeping is even more 
important from the standpoint of industrial safety. Here are 
some guides every worker should keep in mind: 

1. Place tools where they won’t fall or be stumbled over. When 
you’re finished with them, return them to their proper 
storage space. 

. Pile materials on a firm foundation with no irregular ends 
protruding; cross-tie or interlock the layers; block round 
objects securely; allow ample passageways and keep them 
clear of tools and equipment. If necessary, barricade and 
isolate the area. 

. Be sure floors are not overloaded. 

. Place oily, greasy rags and other highly combustible mate- 
rials in closed <ontainers and destroy them as soon as prac- 
ticable—at leas‘ at the end of each shift. 

. Remove scrap 2nd refuse frequently from the job. 

. Keep the way clear to fire-fighting equipment at all times, 
and never obstruct fire doors or put them out of commis- 
sion. 

. Use sawdust, sand, rock salt, or whatever is needed to clean 
slippery work areas and keep them safe. This includes 
street areas being worked on. 

. When water or oil must be removed from the work area, be 
sure to make the area safe. 

. Remove barricades or markers when work is finished and 
danger no longer exists. 

. Do something about protruding nails—pull them out, drive 
them in, or bend them over flat—but don’t leave them there 
to hurt someone. 

. Don’t put broken glass, razor blades, and other sharp ar- 
ticles in wastebaskets where some unlucky person may get 
cut while emptying them. 

. Report—immediately—any unlighted stairways and cor- 
ridors. 

. Keep clothing lockers clean. Fires start spontaneously in 
oily or greasy work clothing, piles of rags, or other debris. 


—From You and Safety, published by 
The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company 





TRUE ELOQUENCE consists in saying all that is necessary, and 
nothing but what is necessary. 


—ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maxims 
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The Supervisory Bookshelf 


Book Notes 


(Please order books directly from publishers) 


ABSENTEEISM. Research Council for Economic Security, 111 
West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Ill. 1955. 87 pages. $3.50. 
Included in this summary of the discussions at a seminar and 
workshop on absenteeism, conducted by the Research Council for 
Economic Security, is a series of exhibits on absentee-control 
procedures, forms for reporting absences, the costs of absentee- 
ism, company medical facilities, and provisions of employee bene- 
fit plans. 


TRENDS IN LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS: Excerpts from 
the Proceedings of the University of Wisconsin Industrial 
Relations Institute. The University of Wisconsin Extension 
Division, Madison 6, Wis. 1956. 172 pages. $3.50. The papers and 
discussions contained in this volume are grouped around the 
following topics: legal and practical implications of the AFL- 
CIO merger; collective bargaining, mediation, and arbitration; 
the Taft-Hartley Act; Union Security and Right-to-Work Laws; 
federal-state jurisdiction over labor-management relations; and 
social legislation. 


MODERN BUSINESS LETTERS. By Karl M. Murphy. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston, 1956. 115 pages. $1.75. The aim of this 
book is to provide a good foundation in the principles underlying 
effective modern business letters, which the reader can use in 
building his own skills. A number of examples and exercises are 
given, as well as analyses of sample letters taken from company 
correspondence files. 





THE PUSH-BUTTON WORLD—Automation Today. Edited by B. 
M. Hugh-Jones. The University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 
1956, 158 pages. $3.75. Seven British analysts examine automa- 
tion as a method in engineering production— its scientific bases, 
how it affects labor, how it may be applied to administration, 
and its social implications. In a concluding chapter, the edi- 
tor considers the possibilities of automation for a Detroit assem- 
bly line (as yet nonexistent) and the factors which tend to limit 
the growth of automation. 


BUSINESS SPEAKING, A Text and Workbook. By J. F. Clyne, 
C. A. Dwyer, E. J. Kilduff, and R. M. Zink. Oxford University 
Press, New York, 1956. 233 pages. $3.75. A basic manual on how 
to speak effectively in various common business situations. Pro- 
vides check lists for use in organizing and evaluating a business 
speech, and instructions on certain of the mechanics, such as 
making recordings and using a public-address system. Part II 
of the book covers speech improvement—articulation, rate of de- 
livery, pronunciation. The exercises and drills are particularly 
helpful. 


A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN—How To Select, Finance, and 
Start It Successfully. By Thomas P. Murphy. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, 1956. 273 pages. $3.95. If your retire- 


ment plans include having a business of your own, this book 
raises and answers most of the questions you will have to con- 
sider—from the first decision to start a business to its successful 
launching and full operation. 


EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY: A Union Approach to Fair 
Employment. By John Hope, II. Public Affairs Press, 2162 
Florida Avenue, Washington 8, D.C. 1956. 142 pages. $3.25. An 
evaluation of one union’s experience in implementing an anti- 
discrimination program. Based on findings made in a “Self-Sur- 
vey of Human Relations” conducted by the United Packinghouse 
Workers, the report describes the difficulties encountered in 
translating fair-employment principles into performance, and ap- 
praises the effectiveness of the measures introduced by the union 
to cope with these difficulties. 


INVESTORS’ ROAD MAP. By Alice B. Morgan. Simon and 
Schuster, New York, 1956. 145 pages. $1.50. The author, who 
gained national fame when she appeared on a television quiz pro- 
gram, has written a readable, practical guide for the small in- 
vestor. Her clear, careful explanations go a long way toward 
taking the mystery out of such questions as “What are the 
various types of securities?” “How does the stock market oper- 
ate?” and “How do you decide which stocks to buy?” 





SUPERVISION OF SCIENTIFIC AND ENGINEERING PERSONNEL. 
Compiled by John T. Lloyd and Robert D. Gray. Industrial Re- 
lations Section, California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, 
Calif, 1956. 82 pages. $8.75. This bulletin summarizes in outline 
form a series of conference discussions organized by the Indus- 
trial Relations Section of the California Institute of Technology. 
Among the topics covered are the characteristics of the profes- 
sional employee, the supervisor’s role in developing specialized 
personnel, salary administration and benefit plans, handling com- 
plaints and grievances, and unionization of professionals. 


THE LEGAL STATUS OF WOMEN IN THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA, United States Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau, 
Bulletin 157, Revised 1956. 103 pages. $3.50. (For sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C.) This report is designed to give the reader 
an over-all view of women’s position under federal and state law. 
For each topic the report states the law as it existed before any 
legislation on the particular subject, followed by a description 
of the current situation. The major divisions of the pamphlet 
cover contracts and property, marriage and divorce, parents and 
children, civil rights, and political rights. There is also a helpful 
glossary of the legal terms used in the pamphlet. 


OCCUPATIONS FOR MEN AND WOMEN AFTER 45. Second 
Edition. By Juvenal L. Angel. World Trade Academy Press, Inc., 
New York, 1956. 177 pages. $8.50. In addition to general advice 
on how the senior worker should go about looking for jobs, the 
author provides lists of occupations arranged according to apti- 
tudes, job classifications of 2,000 leading employers, and informa- 
tion on the kind of background required for various jobs. 
Descriptions of the most common jobs open to men and women 
after 45 are given, as well as names and addresses of employment- 
counseling and vocational-guidance agencies. A bibliography is 


included. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION: A Point of View and a 
Method. By Paul Pigors and Charles A. Myers. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York, 1956. 711 pages. $6.00. The third 
edition of this book, which presents a good over-all view of the 
techniques of personnel administration—some of which have a 
direct bearing on the supervisor’s job—incorporates a number 
of changes reflecting recent developments in the field. Part I 
features an expanded treatment of line-staff relationships, meth- 
ods of surveying employee morale, economic education for em- 
ployees, union-management cooperation, and supplementary un- 
employment-benefit plans. Extensive case materials are provided 
in Part II, and a bibliography of source materials is appended. 





THE PSYCHOLOGY OF OCCUPATIONS. By Anne Roe, John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1956. 340 pages. $6.75. Though 
intended primarily for college students in vocational guidance 
and clinical psychology, this study may be helpful to those who 
have occasion, in industry, to counsel workers about occupational 
planning. The author utilizes evidence from previous studies, as 
well as her own research findings, in discussing such topics as 
the role of occupation in the life of the individual; the factors 
influencing occupational choice; and the psychological charac- 
teristics of people in different occupations. Included also is a 
new classification of occupations which combines psychological 
with structural criteria. 


Publications Received 
(Please order books directly from publishers) 


COMPARISON OF STATE UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE LAWS AS OF DECEMBER, 
1955.U. S. Department of Labor. For 
sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1956. 
40 cents. 


AMERICAN LABOR UNION PERIODICALS: 
A Guide to Their Location. Compiled by 
Bernard G. Naas and Carmelita S. 
Sakr. Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
1956. 175 pages. $7.00. 


THE DOLLARS AND SENSE OF HUMAN RE- 
LATIONS IN INDUSTRY. Prepared by the 
Editors of Industrial Relations News. 
Industrial Relations News, 230 West 
4lst Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
1956. 75 pages. $3.50. 


SELECTED READING LIST ON HUMAN RELA- 
TIONS IN MANAGEMENT, Prepared for 
The Fifth Utility Management Work- 
shop of the Seventh Industrial Re- 
search Conference of Columbia Uni- 
versity. Research Service, 353 West 
57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
1956. 10 pages. $3.00. 
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INDUSTRIAL HEALTH: Ifs Contribution to 
the Health of a Nation. Occupational 
Health Institute, 6 East 39th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 1956. 32 pages. 
Gratis. 


THE MEASURING OF WORK IN THE OFFICE. 
British Institute of Management, P. O. 
Box No. 483, Management House, 8 
Hill Street, London, W. 1, England. 
1956. 20 pages. 


PERSONNEL PRACTICES IN DEPARTMENT 
STORES. By William R. Spriegel and E. 
Lanham. Bureau of Business Research, 
The University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 
1956. 67 pages. $1.00. 


JOB GUIDE FOR YOUNG WORKERS: 1956- 
57 Edition. For sale by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 1956. 67 pages. 40 cents. 


NEW CHANNELS FOR THE GOLDEN YEARS. 
New York State Joint Legislative 
Committee on Problems of the Aging, 
94 Broadway, Newburgh, N. Y. 1956. 
151 pages. Gratis. 





SPECIAL NEW BINDERS for SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT 


to keep your copies of this ‘‘basic management tool” in perma- 


nentform... 


® each binder holds a full year’s 


issues 


® sturdy russet-color 


leatherette 


®embossed and imprinted in 


gold 


®special grip-tooth  arrange- 
ment holds copies firmly in 


place 


@binders open flat, insuring 


full readability 


price: $2.50 each 


Binders similar to that described above are also available for PERSONNEL 
Magazine, THE MANAGEMENT REVIEW, MANAGEMENT NEWS, and con- 


ference publications in all divisions at $2.50 each. 


Order from DEPARTMENT SJ, AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, 1515 Broadway, Times 
Square, New York 36, N. Y. 


AMA will pay normal postage and handling charges on all orders accompanied by check or money order. Orders under 
$5.00 should be accompanied by remittance. Orders of $5.00 or more, unless accompanied by remittance, will be 
billed for postage and handling charges. Add 3% sales tax for orders to be delivered in New York City. 








